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READERS WRITE 





Merriwell Villains: Final Word 
I have noticed in “Readers Write” a 
controvery as to who is the villain in the 
Merrifell series. As a follower of the 
series from Frank Merriwell’s School 
Days to Dick Merriwell’s Marriage, I 
would like to straighten out this debate. 
Bart Hodge was Frank’s enemy, later 
became his friend, and married Elsie Bell- 
wood. Chet Arlington was Dick’s enemy. 
Dick later married June Arlington, Chet’s 
sister. 
Raymond E. Hinkel 


‘Turtle Creek, Pa. 


{To obtain the final word on the subject, PATH- 
FINDER asked Gilbert Patten to identify the various 
villains. Mr. Patten, who wrote the Frank and Dick 
Merriwell series under the pen name of Burt L. 
Standish, replied in the following letter —Ed.] 

Bart Hodge was the villain in the early 
yarns, but became Frank’s friend later. 
There were a number of minor villains in 
later stories, of whom Wat Snell was one. 
I, myself, can’t remember the names of 
a third of them. 

Beyond question Chester Arlington 
was the chief scoundrel of the stories 
after his appearance. He was the spoilt 
son of a foolish and pampering mother 
and a wealthy father too absorbed in 
business affairs to realize what was hap- 
pening. His mother was neurotic and, in 
spite of apparent health and a degree of 
athletic ability, Chester inherited the 
taint. Envy and jealousy were his ruling 
passions, controlling him utterly at times 
against all dictates of conscience or better 
judgment. Baffled repeatedly in efforts to 
injure Frank or Dick, he was more than 
once infuriated to the point of attempted 
homicide. Yet in his more normal mo- 
ments he could be remorseful and almost 
repentant. I did my best to make his 
nature complex. He was good-looking, 
cultured and sometimes charmingly agree- 
able. There was in his appearance no 
physical stamp of the villain. He was de- 
voted to his sister June, who became Dick 
Merriwell’s sweetheart—much to Chester’s 
disgust and rage. 

The boy readers hated Arlington—and 
admired him. Their letters contained 
violent denunciation of him, yet many of 
them pleaded for his reform. Yet when I 
did let him reform they were sore almost 
in a unit, and I was finally compelled to let 
him backslide and turn villainous again! 

Gilbert Patten 
Hudson View Gardens 
New York City 


“Submarines”: A Name and a Date — 

In “Submarines” (PATHFINDER, Oct. 
14), you call the famous German World 
War submarine captain “Albert Weddi- 
gen.” His first name was Otto. The day 
on which he sank three British cruisers 
was Sept. 22, 1914, not Sept. 28, 1914. 
Weddigen was killed a few weeks later in 
the Straits of Dover. 

Bernhard Buck 

Detroit, Mich. 

{Mr. Buck is right on both points.—Ed.] 


More Views on War and Neutrality 

. In our strong condemnation of Ger- 
many toward Poland, let us not forget 
that seizure by force has been almost 
universal practice of nations. It was the 
method of England with the Boers, in 
Palestine, and in India. It was the meth- 
od used by France in North Africa a few 
years ago, and Japan now in China. We 





used it in our war with Mexico, with 
Spain in taking the Philippines, Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, and more recently in the in- 
vasion of Mexico and in taking the Pana- 
ma Canal Zone. As for Russia, let us 
remember that the Baltic states and Po- 
land and Bessarabia seceded from Russia 
after Leing parts of Russia for nearly 200 
years. Our most terrible wer was one 
against secession... 
C. W. Lively 
Charleston, W, Va. 
“A man without a friend is dead.” The 
same is true of nations. We need the 
friendship of the democracies in Europe. 
Old grudges should be forgotten. 
Thomas J. Reid, M, D. 
Minneapclis, Minn. 
... If the U. S. would stop trading with 
Japan at once and would amend this neu- 
trality legislation so as to benefit the 
Allies instead of Germany, we would be 
doing our part about bringing peace to 
this war-torn world... 
Estella Bullock 
Freedom, Ky. 


Protest from a Methodist 

In your article “Methodist Diehards” 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 14), there are errors 
which do not do credit to your magazine 
and are an injustice to the Methodist 
Protestant denomination. 

First, the date of the organization of 
the Methodist Protestant Church was not 
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1830 but 1828. The first Methodist () 
was formerly the First Methodist p, 
tant Church of Lynchburg, Va. |; 
founded Oct. 10, 1828. This same . 
occurred in the issue reporting th, 
ing conference held at Kansas City, \; 

Second ... the men who revolted 
not at heart Methodist Protestants. 
R. L. Shipley, editor of the Meth 
Protestant Recorder, points out . . 

We believe that a paper so widely y.) 
as PATHFINDER should contain accu; ;. 
facts and attitudes as far as possib|. 

Theodore E. Landis, pas: 
First Methodist Church, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

[The story in question reported that a grou; 
in the Methodist Protestant Church revolted 
union into a single church of the Methodist Ey; 
Church, Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 
Methodist Protestant Church. PATHFINDER dx 
not see where it erred, because it raised no point , 
to whether or not this dissident group was M: 
Protestant at heart. As to Mr. Landis’s oth 
icism, the Encyclopedia Britannica is authorit 
date 1830. According to this source, a grou 
the Methodist Episcopal Church began critici: 
church in 1821; sought reforms at the churc 
eral Conference in 1828; and finally, on No\ 
establised a new organization called the 
Protestant Church. This would seem to { 
accuracy of PATHFINDER’s story.—Ed.] 
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About the Peace Ballot 

You certainly have my indorsemen: 16) 
per cent for your editorial “Let Us Vote 
*‘No’—Now” (PATHFINDER, Oct. 1 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau said: “There has 
never been a single war fought that was 
worth the price of one healthy ung 
man.” That still holds good today 

Christine Adams 

Seattle, Wash. 


In sending on to the Secretary of the 
U. S. Senate your pressure vote against 
war, may I say to you personally that | 
believe, psychologically speaking, you 
stand is not sufficient to withstand the 
positive mass forces of loyalty which the 
European war is arousing. To stay out of 
war is negative. To think that war is 
mass murder, and to be ready to die in 
order that reason may search for the 
origins of the injustices on each side, isa 
positive view. 

Esther W, Tipple 
Boston, Mass. 


You ask us to let our Senators and 
Representatives know we vote “No” on 
the question of war. Somehow we feei 
that that is a very funny question to ask 
. + We feel that we have a right to expect 
our representatives in Washington to 
know, without asking us, that we are 
opposed to war... 

' Charles E. Reed 
Detroit, Mich. 

+ . 7 

You are asking your readers to vote 
against war. How silly! ... Ships ma) 
be sunk, lives taken, territory invaded. 
principles of civilization and humanity 
lost—yet you are asking Americans to 
affix their name to a statement that the) 
are cowardly and dodn’t care who know’. 
Your request means that you are invit- 
ing foreign nations to help themselves t 
anything, including our self-respect 

Stanley P. McGilligan 
Urbana, Ill, 

I wish to heartily congratulate and com 

mend you on your stand for peace . 
Perry R. Davis 
Crown City, O, 

I am glad to cast my vote against w4! 
Suecess to PATHFINDER ... 

Miss Ella C, Cain 
Cooksburg, N. Y. 
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BOMBS 


From the Sky Come the “Teardrops of Death” 


Almost before the air raid sirens 
have started screaming, the bombers 
appear, flying high and fast. Already 
on their way to meet them, the fight- 
ers are climbing their first 10,000 feet 
in less than five minutes. Cotton bolls 
blossom in the sky where anti-aircraft 
guns are picking up the range. The 
bombers turn back; but not before 
releasing their fin-tailed teardrops of 
death. 

Five hundred pounds of TNT and 
teel screams down from the sky 1,000 
feet per second in a flattening arc. 
Some never hear what hit them as 
their bodies are scattered over a hun- 
dred yards by the terrific explosion. 
For others, the sound is one taey will 
remember all their lives, but never 
hear again; for their ear-drums are 
broken .. . 


VER since the Second World War 
4 began, men of three nations have 
moved uneasily on earth for fear of 
he sky. Why the bombers have not 
vet come to the cities of France, Eng- 
land and Germany as they did to Po- 
land, no man can say. But that bombs 
will fall on civilian and industrial cen- 
ters, when and if total war begins, 
seems almost a certainty. This is the 
view commonly held by the experts, 
and it has been tersely expressed by 
Major Al Williams, former ace U. S. 
Navy pilot. 


“I claim,” says he, “that the damn 
war hasn’t started. If the issues be- 





- 


tween England and France on one 
side, and Germany on the other, are 
destined to be settled by force, the de- 
cision, win or lose, will be reached in 
a matter of 72 hours—in short, via a 
true air war.” 


And last week, after Hitler had 
“picked up the gauntlet,” after air raid 
sirens had wailed all up and down the 
British coast, Britons and French felt 
sure they would be in for the blood 
bath, via bomb, that Hitler had earlier 
promised. And the world waited, with 
that sick-at-the-stomach feeling that 
is a mingling of anticipation and 
dread, knowing full well that when the 
bombs start to fall Major Williams’s 
“damn war” may become one of the 
most damnable in history. 


For modern war, reverting to the 
primitive, is total war. There is no 
front. The whole machinery of the 
state—military, industrial, financial 
agricultural; men, women and chil- 
dren—is turned into war channels. 
And in total war, where the objective 
is to break the enemy’s will to fight, 
anything goes. This includes the long- 
range bombing plane and its load 
of death, 


- + The Explosive Kind 


And as John Citizen of any of the 
warring countries, hearing the air 
raid sirens, runs heart-in-mouth (for 





International 


VKHOLE”: The underground civilian shelter is one of the best protective devices 


“sainst death from the sky. The. picture shows the Duke of Kent inspecting one at 
‘msgate, England. This runs 60 feet below the town’s street surface and has 23 
entrances and exits. Britishers call such a shelter a “funkhole.” 
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German Airmen and Fin-Tailed Destruction 


shelter, he may expect any one of 
three types of bomb—explosive, in- 
cendiary and gas. Each carries death 
in a different form. 

Explosive Bombs are the offspring 
of the shell, but with ten times the 
range of the greatest artillery ever 
machined, and five times the killing 
power. For the bomb, carried to its 
objective by plane, does not require 
the heavy steel plating that jackets a 
shell against the great strain of being 
fired from a cannon. A 15-pound shell 
may contain less than two pounds of 
explosive; in a bomb, up to one-half 
the weight may be explosive, depend- 
ing on whether it is a demolition bomb, 
an armor-piercing bomb intended to 
cheese-cut through floors of steel and 
concrete before exploding, or a frag- 
mentation bomb which scatters steel. 

But all explosive bombs are built on 
the same principle. To understand 
their destructive power, one must 
know just what an explosive is. 

An explosive is a solid which can be 
changed very rapidly into a hot gas. 
Solids that turn into gas expand; when 
it is hot gas, the expansion is terrific— 
and something must make room for it, 
The hot gases formed when a TNT 
(trinitrotoluene) bomb bursts push the 
surrounding air forward at a speed of 
about 4,000 miles per hour. 

This tremendous pressure wave, 
with 20 to 30 times hurricane force, 
levels almost anything in its way. 
“In the case of a direct hit,” says Major 
William A. Borden, U. S. Army Ord- 
nance Department, “the blast literal- 
ly bursts the building, blowing the 
roof off and demolishing walls.” A 
quarter-ton bomb will blow down any 
brick house within a 25-yard circle; a 
one-ton bomb will do the same within 
50 yards. 

The blast effect of the explosion lasts 
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only a fraction of a second, but it is 
followed by a second effect, almost 
equally destructive. The air pushed 
out rushes back, creating a suction that 
lasts somewhat longer than the blast. 
Concrete-and-steel buildings with- 
stand this blast effect best. 

Penetration, or armor - piercing, 
bombs have a heavier shell and de- 
layed detonators which ,ermit them 
to shear through several floors be- 
fore exploding. Their shock (shock 
waves carry through solids like blast 
waves through air) is just as effec- 
tive as their blast. Fragmentation 
bombs, smaller than the others, scat- 
ter steel or shrapnel in all directions, 
slicing off hands, piercing hearts. 

Just how grim a killer high ex- 
plosive is, the world has learned from 
China and Spain, and more recently 
from Poland. Warsaw, for example, 
reported about 1,000 casualties a day 
after the Germans encircled it, with 
both bombs and artillery operating. 
Like cities in Spain and China, how- 
ever, Warsaw was not adequately pro- 
tected against air attack. 


- « « The Incendiary Kind 


Incendiary Bombs, weighing from 
two to 25 pounds, usually contain ther- 
mite, a mixture of 23 per cent of alu- 
minum powder with 77 per cent of 
iron oxide. When heated the aluminum 
unites with the oxygen in the iron 
oxide to produce molten iron that 
will eat right through wood or thin 
metal and ignite anything inflammable 
it touches. Another incendiary bomb, 
made of phosphorus, throws off smoke 
and burning fragments. 

In practical use in Spain incendiary 
bombs were not very effective. During 
many raids, as high as 60 per cent were 
duds, perhaps because the aluminum- 
iron mixture is hard to ignite, especi- 
ally if something fails in the ignition 
mechanism. At Guernica they were far 
more effective, but that was against a 
defenseless town which was bomb- 
ed continuously for hours. In China 
incendiary bombs have been espe- 
cially damaging when sent against 
densely-packed, flimsily-built native 
quarters. 

The greatest danger from incendiary 
bombs is that because of their small 
size one plane can carry from several 
hundred to several thousand of them. 
But military experts think demoliion 
bombs far more effective, for they also 
set fires while possessing great kill- 
ing power besides. 


. « « The Gas Kind 


Gas Bombs will be the question 
mark of the war. Experts believe 
they will be a threat and a nuisance, 
with more nuisance value than de- 
structive power. 

There is no international conyen- 
tion against bombing civilians; but 
all major nations have signed agree- 
ments forbidding gas attacks. Per- 
haps the reason the Spanish National- 
ists did not use gases was not the 
agreement, or humaneness, but simply 
because to be effective vast quantities 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Prayer 


On Sunday morning last week, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, his wife and mother, 
took their seats in St. James Episcopal 
Church, the family place of worship 
near the Roosevelt estate at Hyde 
Park, N. Y. The church was crowded 
for a special ceremony. The Rev. 
Frank R. Wilson was planning to 
dedicate the Bible presented to the 
church by King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth of England as a memento 
of ‘their visit there last June, 

The Rev. Wilson intoned a special 
prayer for King George. Since the 
American version of the Episcopal 
prayer book contains no such prayer 
(it mentions only the U. S. President 
among civil authorities for whom Di- 
vine aid is asked), a Canadian prayer 
book was used for the purpose. In the 
course of the prayer, the Rev. Wilson 
asked that the Lord “strengthen” King 
George “that he may vanquish and 
overcome his enemies.” 

To many, this line seemed harm- 
less. But the next day, after the Pres- 
ident had returned to Washington, 
it was seized upon during the Senate 
neutrality debate. 

Led by Bennett Champ Clark of Mis- 
souri, several “isolationist” Senators 
interpreted the prayer as meaning the 
Rev. Wilson wanted Britain to defeat 
Germany, and accused the President 
of being unneutral for listening to it. 
Clark admitted that he did not expect 
the President “to get up and walk out 
during a prayer, but criticized him for 
having his picture taken with the rec- 
tor after the service (see cut). 

The Rev, Wilson soon helped quiet 
the rumpus. He explained the Pres- 
ident had no advance notice of the 
prayer’s content. Moreover, he said, 


the “enemies” he wanted King George 





International 


Criticized Picture: Wilson ‘and Roosevelt 


to vanquish were not the Nazis })) 
the spiritual enemies of Christia 

Other developments in the P 
ident’s week included these: 

e Taking note of the serious dro, 
and flood damage in 24 western ani 
southern states, he ordered the Far) 
Security Administration, the Works 
Progress Administration and the Sur- 
plus Commodities Corporation to in- 
vestigate possible relief needs. 

© John J, Pelley, president of the 
Association of American Railroads, re- 
ported to him that the railroad sitwa- 
tion looks “very good” now. The car. 
loadings figure for Oct. 14, Pelley said. 
was 844,955—the highest in nine years. 

® As the Scandinavian countries 
met at Stockholm, Sweden, to disc 
the Russian threat to Finland 
page 8), the President joined the head: 
of other American government 
sending a personal message to Swed 
en’s King Gustav. The message stated 
the United States supported “the | 
ciples of neutrality and order wider 
law for which the nations represented 
at the Stockholm conference have 
taken a consistent stand.” 

- @ The third-term controversy axain 
came up when Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry Wallace told reporters in 
San Francisco that another term fo! 
Roosevelt was a necessity because o! 
the European war. The second (ab 
inet officer to go on record for a third 
term (Secretary of Interior Harold 
Ickes did so months ago), Wallace 
said: “The war situation obviously 
makes it clear that the President’s tal- 
ents and training are necessary to 
steer the country, domestically and in 
its foreign relationships, to safe har- 
bor.” Wallace’s words created an 
immediate storm of protest on Capitol 
hill, even among stalwart Administra- 
tion supporters. Typical was the « 
ment of Senator Elbert Thomas of 
Utah: “This is the very worst time to 
be talking about politics, while th 
Senate is discussing a non-partisan 
neutrality measure.” 





Congress: Debate’s End 


With even the most vocal of the 
isolationist Senators tired of repeal- 
ing themselves in a debate they were 
apparently certain to lose, the Sena'¢ 
early last week agreed to limitation 
of debate on the Neutrality Act and 
settled down to the business of volins 
on amendments. 

With Vice President Garner crack- 
ing the whip, the Senate sped throus! 
in record time a series of Administr® 
tion amendments designed to #¢'v 
greater leeway to American shipp!'s- 
They included: 

@ One striking out the proviso" 
permitting the President to grant c! 
its up to 90 days to belligerents 

@ One prohibiting extension 
crédits by American nationals to 
vate citizens or firms of belligere 
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Garner Used the Gavel So Rapidly... 


states for purchase of arms and muni- 
tions. 
¢ One permitting transfer of pas- 


sengers and goods, save munitions, 
from American ships to belligerent 
ports in the Pacific, and from Bermuda 
south in the Atlantic; and permitting 
\merican ships to enter Bermuda 


ports, and Canadian ports reached 
through the Gulf of Maine and the 
Bay of Fundy. 

¢ One including belligerent ports 
on the Tasmanian Sea _ (Australia, 
New Zealand), and the Port of Cape 
Town, South Africa, among those open 
to American ships. 

¢ One relaxing “title-and-carry” 
provisions so that title to goods ship- 
ped inland to Canada need not be 


transferred before consignments leave 
this country. (By Senator Brown of 
lichigan.) Another relaxed the title- 


and-carry provision on goods shipped 
in American bottoms to permissible 
ports in the Western Hemisphere, 


South Atlantic and Pacific. 

So rapidly did Vice President Gar- 
ner gavel these amendments through 
that at one time Senator Clark, one 
of | closest Senate friends, com- 
plained that they were being “rail- 
roaded.” The Vice President made use 


of a hooseveltian phrase and snapped: 
“The chair is not trying to railroad it. 
But there is not going to be any horse- 
and-buggy business in this Senate as 
long as | am running it.” + 

\ vote on the repeal of the arms 
‘mbargo seetion, chief bone of con- 
tentio was expected before the 
week's end, with the Administration 
‘ure it had at least 61 repeal votes in 
's pocket, Then the bill would go to 
the Nouse, where Administration lead- 





iscussion of parliamentary procedure con- 
h the neutrality bill, Garner and Clark en- 

his exchange. ‘“‘What is a day?” asked 

knew that if the Senate recesses at night, 
meeting is considered part of the-same legis- 
but that if the Senate adjourns overnight, 
ening marks a new legislative day. Replied 
President: “If it ever comes to me to decide 
y is, it’s going to be 24 hours.”’ 


NATIONAL 





International 
That Clark Complained of “Railroading” 


ers in the last few days have become 
more cheerful about repeal prespects. 
Meantime at least $80,000,000 worth of 
planes alone were awaiting the final 
vote before shipment to the Allies. 





Refugee Conference 


To Washington two weeks ago came 
representatives of seven nations—all 
members of the Intergovernmental 
Committee on Political Refugees— 
called by President Roosevelt to dis- 
cuss refugee problems in the light of 
the war. Last week the meeting 
brought good news and caused a minor 
international incident. 

Headed by British Lord Winterton, 
and with Myron Taylor, former chair- 
man of United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, as vice president, the committee 
was pleased by two pieces of good 
news. From Rome President Frank 
Van Gildenmeester of the Internation- 
al Organization for the Assistance of 
Jewish Refugees announced that Italy 
had agreed “in principle” to the settle- 
ment of five million Jews in the fertile 
triangle between Lake Tana and the 
Blue Nile in Ethiopia . 

The second piece of good news came 
when President Roosevelt, welcoming 
the delegates, told them that the Do- 
minican Republic and the Philippines 
had just agreed to permanent mass 
settlements of German Jews in their 
lands. Token settlements would start 
immediately, the President announced. 


But when the President added that 
while these short-range plans were 
necessary, refugee plans should be 
considered now for the time “when 
this ghastly war ends,” it caused a 
minor diplomatic furore. When the 
war is over, the President said, “there 
may be not one million but ten million 
or twenty million men, women and 
children belonging to many races and 
religions, living in many countries and 
perhaps on several continents, who 
will enter into the side picture—the 
problem of the human refugee.” 


British and French diplomatic cir- 
cles immediately objected that they 
were fighting the Hitlerian doctrine 
that peoples can be forced to move 
from country to country because of 
racial or religious intolerance of them. 
They felt that the President’s view of 
ten or twenty million post-War refu- 
gees gave recognition to Hitler’s racial 
theories. 

Meantime the Committee agreed to 
give precedence to the 60,000 German 
refugees in the Netherlands and Bel- 
gium. This was done because the 
refugee problem was more pressing in 
small states; they do not have the 
room for added workers in war indus- 
tries that Britain and France have. The 
committee then adjourned for a week 
to await the presence of former Bel- 
gian Premier Paul van Zeeland, coun- 
selor of the Coordinating Foundation, 
who was slightly injured when the 
President Harding, on which he was 
crossing, ran into a smashing Atlantic 
storm. 


$$$. ——___—. 


Communists: Hot Water 


In many countries, Communist par- 
ties are outlawed, underground organ- 
izations, With these illegal groups, 
U. S. Communists, who form a legal 
political party, admittedly maintain 
close relations through the Interna- 
tionale in Soviet Russia. Last week 
keeping company with these pro- 
scribed parties had apparently landed 
American Communism in hot water. 

For a known Communist to travel 
abroad, particularly in countries 
where his party is in disfavor, is ex- 
ceedingly dangerous. To avoid its 
hazards on his occasional trips to 
Moscow, Earl] R. Browder, general sec- 
retary and boss of U. S. Communists, 
admitted last September to the Dies 
Committee Investigating un-American 
Activities that he had used a false 
passport. 

Subsequent witnesses testified that 
Communists operate complete “pass- 
port mills” and that American party 
members sometimes deposit their legal 
U. S. credentials at these centers as 
copies for forgeries. Among the many 
U. S. passports taken up by the State 
Department since war curtailed the 
rights of citizens to travel abroad, 
several such forgeries have reportedly 
been discovered. 

Last week, following hard upon this 
testimony before the Dies Committee, 
Browder was indicted on two charges 
of obtaining a U. S. passport on false 
representations, offenses subject to 
maximum penalties of 10 years’ im- 
prisonment and $4,000 fines. 

Despite its connection with the un- 
Americanism inquiry, however, John 
T. Cahill, U. S. District Attorney for 


t The 14,000-ton United States liner ran into what 
Capt. J. A. Roberts described as the “fiercest hurri- 
cane’ experienced in his 43 years at sea. One huge 
wave which towered above the liner's 77-ft. high 
bridge broke over the vessel, doing most of the dam- 
age. Casualties: 37 injured; cabin steward Paul John- 
son lost overboard. 
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southern New York, said that the case 
had its real origin in the notorious, 
six-months-old Robinson-Rubens mys- 
tery. Three persons were sentenced 
to two years in prison each last May 
in connection with a passport ring 
which provided Donald and Ruth Rob- 
inson with fraudulent credentials for 
a journey to Russia, reportedly an 
espionage mission, under the name of 
Rubens. Though Mrs. Robinson was 
released from a Soviet prison three 
months ago, she has since disappeared 
again and her husband, who has not 
been heard of for two years, is be- 
lieved to have been killed. 


The new campaign against passport 
violations, which promises to be wide- 
spread, is a continuation of this earlier 
case, Cahill emphasized, and not an 
attempt to “smear” Communists in- 
spired by the Dies testimony. “Vio- 
lations of the law” will be prosecuted 
“relentlessly,” he said, but “the civil 
rights of every person, whatever his 
creed, color or political belief, shall 
be most jealously guarded.” 

Ignoring these reassurances, Brow- 
der, who pleaded not guilty and ap- 
peared shaken and angry when ar- 
rested, called the proceedings “a pol- 
icy of harassment.” He is specifically 
charged with writing, after the words 
“my last passport was obtained from,” 
the answer “none” in a passport appli- 
cation, “whereas in truth,” the indict- 
ment read, “the defendant well knew 
that he had previously obtained pass- 
ports in the names of ‘Nicholas Doz- 
enberg’ and ‘George Morris.’” The in- 
dictment was drawn in this somewhat 
curious fashion, many observers be- 
lieved, to bring Browder’s alleged of- 
fense within the statute of limitations. 


The statute provides that unless 
prosecution is undertaken’ within 
three years from the time the offense 
is committed, the offender is not liable. 
Thus, Browder took out passports in 
the names of Dozenberg and Morris 
more than three years ago whereas he 
filed the allegedly false answer “none” 
within the past three years. 

Terming the case “ridiculdus,” 
Browder’s attorneys vainly sought a 
reduction in his $7,500 bail. The money 
was eventually provided “as a matter 
of principle” by Mrs. Hester G. Hunt- 
ington, New York social registerite, 
who denied any personal or political 
connection with Browder. Her action 
came too late, however, to prevent 
the former Communist candidate for 
the Presidency from spending the 
first night after his arrest in jail. 


LSA: Floor Up, Ceiling Down 


When Congress in June, 1936, passed 
the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act, 
the law was intended to clamp a floor 
under wages and a ceiling over hours 
for certain workers in interstate com- 
merce. The ultimate minimum wage 
was to be 40 cents an hour, the ulti- 
mate work-week 40 hours. 

This 40-40 ideal, however, was not 








to be set immediately; according to 
the law, it would be approached grad- 
ually. During the first year, the wage 
“floor” was set at 25 cents an hour, 
the work-week at 44 hours. The next 
year, the wage floor would rise to 30 
cents an hour, the hour ceiling fall to 
42. This base pay then would remain 
in effect until 1945, when it would 
jump to 40 cents, but the maximum 
work week would reach 40 hours in 
October, 1940. 

Last year the Wage-Hour law en- 
tered its first phase, with 25 cents an 
hour base pay and a 44-hour week. 
Last week, the second phase auto- 
matically began. The minimum wage 
was lifted to 30 cents an hour and the 
work week dropped to 42 hours. 

That the new standards would bene- 
fit more workers than were benefited 
under the first year’s standards was 
immediately apparent. Under the 25- 
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Lieut. Col. Fleming: Trouble Was Brewing 


cents-an-hour minimum, approximate- 
ly 300,000 workers received pay in- 
creases, Under the new higher min- 
imum, approximately 690,000 workers 
—59 per cent of them in the south— 
will get higher wages. 

More workers also will benefit from 
the further shortened work week. Dur- 
ing the first year, an estimated 1,380,- 
000 workers had their working hours 
decreased. Last week, it was estimated 
2,380,000 were working more than 42 
hours a week, without receiving time- 
and-a-half for overtime which the law 
requires. Of the 45,000,000 persons 
employed in the United States, more 
than 12,600,000 will now receive 
Wage-Hour benefits. 

With setting of the new standards, 
opponents of the law renewed their 
attack. Led by the U. S, Chamber of 
Commerce, their major point was this: 
the shorter working hours and higher 
wages would increase the cost of pro- 
duction and boost prices, already ris- 
ing in anticipation of a war boom, 
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Meanwhile, trouble was bre: 
over President Roosevelt’s recen|{ 
pointment of Lieut. Col. Philip F), 
ing, an Army Engineer, to success f). 
mer F, Andrews as Wage-Hour Ad: 
istrator. Since the Wage-Hour 
forbids an army officer to serve 4 
administrator, Roosevelt said he would 
ask Congress to change the la 
that Fleming could take the post. (jj 
then, though Fleming would actu.)}, 
run the administration, he would }, 
known as “a special Labor departiie;; 
adviser.” 

Both the A. F. of L. and the C. |. 0. 
object to Army officers in civil posts 
Consequently, it was widely predicted 
last week that confirmation of his ap- 
pointment would be sharply fought }), 
the powerful lobbies of both labor or- 
ganizations when it came up in th: 
Senate. 

pak ete n= Rage ers 


Political Notes 


Last week, some 32 weeks before 
the Presidential nominating conven- 
lions, these political developments 
were noted: 


@ Chairman John D, M. Hamilton of 
the Republican National Committe 
said in an interview he hoped |’res- 
ident Roosevelt would be renominated 
for a third term. “If anyone else is 
nominated,” Hamilton explained, “the 
Democrats will trim on the New Deal. 
If the President is renominated, he 
can’t trim. I want the issue scitled, 
I want to see the campaign fought on 
this issue. I think that the country 
is ready to repudiate the New Deal.” 


@ In Ohio, an old-age pension plan, 
to be voted on Nov. 7, was stirring yy 
the state. Sponsored by the Rev. Her- 
bert S. Bigelow of Cincinnati, a former 
Democratic congressman, the plan— 
presented in the form of a tax amend- 
ment to the state constitution—called 
for payment of $50 a month to all job- 
less persons over 60, except crin- 
inals, and $80 a month to all unem- 
ployed married couples over that age. 
An exponent of Henry George’s single 
tax theory, Bigelow proposed the pen- 
sions be financed by a special two per 
cent tax on land valued at $20,()0 or 
more. Whipping up opposition to the 
scheme were business and civic O!- 
ganizations, which claimed it would 
bankrupt the state. 

@ Some political significance was 
seen in a meeting of national Repub- 
lican party leaders near Greenwich, 
Conn., reportedly for a discussion of 
1940 Republican campaign strategy 
the light of the European war. Pa! 
ticularly noteworthy was the presence 
of former President Herbert Hoover, 
whose political stock has gone up be 
cause of his experience in Europea 
affairs and Thomas E. Dewey, whosé 
political stock has gone down becaus¢ 
he lacks that experience. 

@ With the campaign for the Ja" 
ary primary election getting under 
way, the hard-pressed political mac- 
ine left in Louisiana by the late U. > 
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senator Huey Long continued to fight 
hard for its life. Gov. Earl Long, 
Huey’s brother and the Long mach- 
‘ne’s candidate for the Democratic gu- 
»ernatorial nomination (which is tant- 
amount to election), ordered state 
troopers to oust the state attorney 
general—who is opposing a Long can- 
didate for re-election—and one of his 
assistants on the ground they held 
fice “illegally.” Opposing Long for 
he governorship were six other candi- 
dates—all pledged to break the mach- 
Meanwhile, two Federal and a 
iozen State grand juries were still dig- 
sing into graft and corruption all over 
the state. By last week, more than 50 
‘ Huey Long’s political heirs, includ- 

ost of the machine’s top leaders, 
were under indictment. 


re 
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Americana— 
Cruelty: Seeking a divorce on 
rounds of extreme cruelty, Mrs. Anna 


Bednar told an Elizabeth, N. J., 

irt this story. Her husband Ste- 
phen, after listening to the speech in 
which King Edward VIII abdicated 
the British throne for “the woman I 
love,” screamed “No woman is worth 
it!’ He thereupon smashed the radio, 
broke up the chairs and threatened to 
set the house on fire. The divorce 
was granted, 

Sound Sleep: Parking his car on an 
Alton, IIL, street, Roy Standefer went 
to sleep leaning on the horn button. 
When police found that the car doors 
were locked and that their best efforts 
could not awaken the sleeper, they 
towed the auto to a garage. There the 
honking was stopped and Standefer 
finally aroused. He was fined $5 for 
improper parking. 

ee 

\larm: Two police cars, two motor- 
cycle police, a patrol wagon, three fire 


engines and a fire chief’s car raced to 
i Watertown, Mass.. school in answer 
fo a fire alarm turned in by worried 


ldren when their schoolmate, Bab- 

bit Ward, fainted. Attracted by the 

ition, 14-year-old Babbit’s 

r also rushed to the school. She 
unted, too, 

* + * 

Unlucky: Paroled from Montana 

State Penitentiary on Friday the 13th, 

ct Thomas Lewis stole $11 worth 

nps from the warden’s office on 


iy out. He was promptly re- 
1. 
. * 7 

__ Cure: Joseph W. Lawler, Waltham, 
‘ass., dog trainer, has found that the 
best method of curing a vicious dog is 
lo let it bite him and then bite the 
dog right back. 


7 * * 


l'rick: Kept for a year in New York’s 
¢ Sing prison in violation of rules, 
named Stooge won permission 
from Warden Lewis E. Lawes 
demonstration of his training. 

{ his illegal imprisonment, 
se had learned to hide in a barrel 
a convict warned: “Here comes 
K. (Principal Keeper)”. 


< 











WAR ABROAD 





Turkish Pact 


Last week, as war lagged fitfully on 
the Western Front, it intensified on the 
Diplomatic Front. In this battle of 
diplomacy the Allies lost Round One 
two months ago when Germany signed 
her pact with Russia. But last week, 
after Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain had risen in the House of Com- 
mons to announce that Britain and 
France had signed a 15-year mutual 
assistance treaty with Turkey, happy 
members of Parliament knew _they 
had won all-important Round Two, 


Their good humor was warranted. 
For not only does the Turkish treaty 
give the Allies access to Germany’s 
“back door” through the Dardanelles 
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This strategically important pact, 
upon which the British have been 
working ever since they began their 
“encirclement” policy last spring pro- 
vides: 


1) If Turkey is attacked by any 
European power, the Allies will come 
to her aid 

2) If an act of aggression by any 
European power involves the Allies in 
a Mediterranean war, Turkey will aid 
the Allies; likewise, they will aid Tur- 
key under similar circumstances, 

3) Should the Allies be forced to de- 
fend Greece or Rumania, with whom 
they have treaties, Turkey will fight 
on their side. 

4) In the event the Allies are in- 
volved in European war for any other 
cause (such as the present war), Tur- 
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The Treaty Opened a Door, Added a Safeguard and Gave an Emphatic W arning 


and the Bosporus, but it adds another 
safeguard to Britain’s life-line of Em- 
pire through the Suez Canal and gives 
Mussolini an emphatic warning to stay 
neutral. 


If any one Englishman should have 
been particularly pleased with the 
treaty it was portly, pugnacious Win- 
ston Churchill, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. Twenty-five years ago when 
Churchill held the same job, but when 
Turkey was Germany’s ally, he plan- 
ned a campaign to seize the Dardan- 
elles and force Germany’s back door. 
A costly failure, it lost three British 
battleships, 120,000 British lives—and 
lost Winston Churchill his job. To- 
day’s treaty proves that Churchill’s 
1915 strategy was right even if the 
tactics to carry it out were wrong. 





key agrees to “consult” with them: 
furthermore, she agrees to observe “at 
least a benevolent neutrality toward 
France and the United Kingdom.” 


One important protocol was at- 
tached to the treaty. It stated that 
nothing in the treaty could compel 
Turkey to take actions that would in- 
volve entry into armed conflict with 
Russia. Behind the protocol lay this 
history: 

Twenty years ago a New Turkey 
and a New Russia emerged from the 
World War. Turkey, a friendless ally 
of the defeated Central Powers, turned 
to her big neighbor across the Black 
Sea. For 20 years, while Soviet might 
burgeoned and Dictator Kemal Ata- 
turk built Turkey into a strong minor 
power commanding leadership among 
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the Balkan states, the two nations 
worked in closest harmony, Turkey 
even now does not wish to destroy 
this friendship. 

Great Britain and France were far 
from objecting to this protocol, for 
they too have been courting Russia 
and would like to use Turkey as a go- 
between in their courtship. So even 
though the mutual assistance pact had 
been initialed months ago, actual sign- 
ing was held up while Turkish Foreign 
Minister Shukru Saracoglu went to 
Moscow to talk mutual assistance. 


But Old Friend Russia turned out 
to have a hard heart. With eyes on 
British oil rights in Mosul, Russia re- 
portedly demanded that Turkey cede 
her Kars and Arahan provinces of Ar- 
menia. In behalf of her new-found 
friend Germany, the U. S. S. R., accord- 
ing to Turkish sources, also demanded 
that Turkey close the Dardanelles to 
all warships of foreign powers and 
recognize Russian-German spheres of 





WAR 


—or else. Last week Italy was already 
talking of a Balkan peace bloc. 


But what will really repay the Allies 
for the $240,000,000 loan ($100,000,000 
of it in arms) that Britain immediately 
granted Turkey was the free access 
the pact gave Allied warships to the 
Dardanelles and Bosporus. Through 
these straits they can pour troops to 
strike at Germany via Rumania, or 
send raiders to halt Russian supplies 
to Germany (see map, page 7).t 

These narrow straits, at some places 
less than a mile wide, that separate 
Europe and Asia—the Dardanelles at 
the Mediterranean end of the Sea of 
Marmora, the Bosporus at the Black 
Sea end—are among the most impor- 
tant waters in the world. Since the 
dawn of European history they have 
been the key to Near East power. 

They played a part in the Trojan 
War. Five hundred years before 
Christ, Darius led his Persian army 
across the Bosporus to defeat at Ma- 
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Turkey Has a Smart, Hard-Hitting Army That Can Expand to 1,000,000 Men 


influence in the Balkans. After 23 days 
of saying “No,” Saracoglu streaked 
back home to Ankara. Two days later 


Turkey signed the British - French 
treaty. 
Although German official sources 


growled that Turkey might become 
“another Poland,” they could not con- 
cea] that the Nazis felt the pact as a de- 
cisive blow. It brings into the Allied 
camp, and may bring into the war it- 
self, one of the strongest little powers 
in the world. Turkey has a smart, 
hard-hitting army that can expand to 
a million men, and 700 planes, 


Moreover, the pact creates a solid 
backing for resistance to Germany by 
the Balkan States—Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, and even Bulgaria if 
she now settles her differences with 
her neighbors. Germany can no longer 
count on taking their wheat and oil. 
The pact also warns Italy, already ap- 
prehensive about German-Russian 
threats to her trade interests in the 
Balkans, to play along with the Allies 


rathon, Alexander set out across them 
to conquer the world, Constantine es- 
tablished the seat of his Eastern 
Christian Roman Empire on their 
shores to be “a bulwark of Christian- 
ity against the barbarians.” But 
Constantinople fell to the Turks; the 
Cathedral of Sancta Sophia became a 
mosque; and the straits became the 
central point of the Ottoman Empire. 

As early as 1835 Moltke saw them 
as an important objective for Ger- 
many’s “drang nach Osten” (drive to 
the East). By 1914 the Kaiser had 
the crumbling Ottoman Empire com- 
pletely under his thumb, and Englan” 





+ The Treaty of Montreux, signed in 1936, under 
which Turkey holds practically complete sovereignty 
over the straits, prevents passage of belligerent war- 
ships through them. But it provides that if a nation 
calls for aid against aggression under a treaty to 
which Turkey is a signatory, then the straits may be 
opened to warships of signatory powers. Under Article 
3 of the British-French-Turkish pact, Turkey agrees 
to aid Britain and France if they are called upon to 
assist Greece or Rumania against aggression; i. e., 
under such circumstances Turkey can open the straits 
to Allied warships, under the Treaty of Montreux. 
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wasted her manpower trying to 
the Dardanelles, 

After the war attempts were | 
to internationalize the straits. B) 
awakening Turkey, jealous of 
rights, regained control. Today Tyr 
ey allies herself with her enemi 
the last war. And once mor, 
Dardanelles and the Bosporus 
destined to play important roles. 





. . » Nervous Nordics 


Ever since the 17th century days of 
Peter the Great a prime lust of Russian 
imperialism has been for an ice-free. 
open-sea port. Her Arctic and Pacific 
ports are ice-bound half the year. Her 
Black Sea ports are closed in by the 
Dardanelles (see page 7). Her ports 
on the Gulf of Finland, opening on th 
Baltic Sea, are effectively closed off by 
the Kattegat Channel between Sw eden 
and Denmark. 

When mighty Russia, under the 
guise of mutual assistance pacts, gob- 
bled up the little Baltic countries of 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania one by 
one during the first weeks of October, 
it was clear that she was seeking out- 
lets on the Baltic Sea, and military 
safeguards against her new-foun(, nol- 
quite-trusted friend, Adolf Hitle: 

But when Russia next called o1 Fin- 
land, the world’s farthest north nation, 
and neighbor to Sweden and Norwa\ 
those worried Nordic neutrals won- 
dered whether Joseph Stalin was an- 
other to cherish Peter the Greai’s 
dream of an ice-free port on the open 
sea—which would mean on the Nor- 
wegian coast. To get it, he would have 
to dominate all the Nordic States, with 
Finland, a Grand Duchy of the Russian 
Empire until the Soviet Revolution, as 
the logical jumping-off point. 

The Nordic States have been his- 


toric neutrals ever since a Russian 
cannon-ball in 1718 ended the life of 
Charles_XII of Sweden, hero-king who 
had every army in Europe scared of 
his shadow, who liked nothing better 
than to lead a thousand men against 
ten thousand, and who fought Peter’ 


Russian hordes to a standstill. But the 
neutrality of the Nordic States—Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden and modern 
Finland—has rested upon the fact that 
in the balance-of-power struggles be- 
tween Britain, Germany and Russia, 
Nordic neutrality was valuable to all. 

But with Germany and England al 
war with each other and both courting 
Russian favor, the Soviets have a free 
hand in the Scandinavian countries. 
Worried 81-year-old King Gustaf 0! 
Sweden called King Christian of Den- 
mark, Christian’s brother King Haa- 
kon of Norway, and President Kallio 
of Finland to a neutrality conference @! 
Stockholm. There, as fervently Luth- 


eran citizens of countries menaced by 
anti-Christian Germany and [ussia 
sang “A Mighty Fortress Is Our (0, 
her sister states bolstered Finland 
morale. This bucking-up was a: 


plished through a heartening, if vas 
statement that all the Nordic nation 
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would stand together “to uphold their 
neutral position in full independence.” 

Mightily encouraged by the two-day 
conference and by messages of friend- 
ship from 21 neutral American Repub- 
lics, a five-man Finnish mission headed 
by Dr. Juho Paasikivi and Finance 
Minister V. A. Tanner (who is head of 
the Labor Party), last week headed 
for Moscow. At mid-week they return- 
ed to Helsingfors to discuss with Fin- 
nish leaders toned-down Russian pro- 


posals. 
—_—_ o> oe 


. . « Fighting Fronts 


Once upon a time there were three 
turtles. Two of the turtles were 
friends and were very angry at the 
third turtle who, they thought, was 
responsible for disturbing their pond, 
making it uncomfortable for the tur- 
tles and all the little fishes. So the 
two friends declared war on the other 
turtle. The third turtle said: “All right, 
if that’s the way you feel about it, 
ll fight you and it will be the most 
terrible war ever seen.” Whereupon all 
three turtles pulled in their necks and 
waited. All the little fishes, who 
wanted no part of this terrible battle, 
waited, too. After seven weeks, the 
hird turtle popped his head out long 

ugh to say: “I mean it, too.” The 
ther two turtles said: “So do we.” 
Then they all pulled their necks in 


igalm . e e 


Last week, in the eighth week of the 
Second World War, Germany, France 
and Great Britain, like the fabled tur- 
tles, still held back action. Casualties 
were at a minimum, fighting was de- 
sultory and the major offensives were 
mainly in the diplomatic field (see 
page /), 


Sea 


The week’s war at sea brought the 
first German seizure of an American 
ship. While on the way from New 
York to Liverpool with a load of 
tractors, grain and fruit, the 4,900- 
ton freighter City of Flint, owned by 
the U. S. government, was captured 
by the crack German cruiser Emden 
ind taken to the Russian Arctic port 
of Murmansk. There, Russian officials 
interned the German prize crew and 
Moscow promised U. S. Ambassador 
Lawrence Steinhardt that full inform- 
ition on the ship and its American 
rew would be furnished as soon as 
it was available. 

While the American government 
was expected to demand that Russia 
the freighter on the ground 
that Germany had no right to take a 
captured vessel to a neutral post, cap- 

if the vessel by the Emden and 
sinking of the British freighter 

jate by the German “pocket bat- 
ip” Deutschland significantly re- 
‘ed that at least two Nazi warships 

operating far outside Britain’s 
ht” blockade. 

addition to the involvement of 

ican interests, the sea war last 
k was marked by another first. 
lowing Hitler’s order to his navy 
ierial fleet to intensify attacks 
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Orr in The Chicago Tribune 


All Three Like the Fabled Turtles 


“in all oceans” on merchant ships, 
including those in allied convoys, a 
squadron of 12 German aircraft 
launched the first attack on a British 
convoy in the North Sea. But the 


_ attackers were worsted and driven off 


with the loss of four planes. The 
Nazis, however, did renew their suc- 
cesses in sinking British, French and 
neutral] merchantmen. During the 
week the number of belligerent and 
neutral vessels sunk since the war 
started reached 86—46 British, six 
French, four German and 30 neutral 
—a total of 355,099 tons. 


Air 
Bulk of the war news came from the 
sea, but it dealt with planes as well as 
ships. Besides the Nazi air attacks 
on British convoys, German aircraft 
made several attempts to follow up 


their first raid on British fleet units 
in the Firth of Forth and at Scapa 


International 


Gandhi: 





“Everything Beautifully Vague” 







Flow. But each time the invaders 
were driven off by British planes and 
ground batteries before dropping any 
bombs. 

Britain’s Royal Air Force was also 
active at sea, It told of two success- 
ful attacks on Nazi submarines, one in 
the North Sea and the other in the 
Atlantic. Despite these isolated at- 
tacks and the usual reconnaisance 
flights by both sides over the Western 
front, the real aerial warfare seemed 
to be still in the hangars. Apparently 
both sides had decided to make this 
Strange war a “waiting war” in the 
air, too. 


Land 


On the Western front many factors 
combined to emphasize the tortoise- 
like defensive. Following the big Ger- 
man thrust in the vicinity of the Lux- 
embourg border two weeks ago, the 
French gradually withdrew across the 
frontier along the entire active front 
from Luxembourg to the Rhine River. 
In doing so they relinquished all Ger- 
man soil seized in the first seven weeks 
of the war except two small, stategic 
hills in Warndt Forest. Later in the 
week the Germans made several at- 
tempts to recover these bits of Ger- 
man soil still in French hands, 

With the French back in the safety 
of the powerful Maginot line, the land 
war, in general, reverted to the situ- 
ation existing at the outset of the con- 
flict. Only other reported attempts at 
warfare were skirmishes between pa- 
trols constantly seeking to chart 
enemy positions and artillery duels. 
And with winter near at hand, many 
observers predicted there would be 
no real fighting on land until spring. 
Supporting thig view was the blunt 
Statement Britain’s War Secretary, 
Leslie Hore-Belisha, made in a London 
broadcast—that the Allies would use 
“waiting war” tactics in fighting Ger- 
many. 

sentiieieinilaatmine 


... India Balks 


Never without problems of empire 
even in peacetime, Great Britain has 
found the problems no less trouble- 
some in war, Last week one of Brit- 
ain’s perennial thorns—the demands 
of India’s 350,000,000 inhabitants for 
self-government—cut deeper as India 
stirred restively under British rule. 

To keep India fighting for the Allies 
in the First World War, the British 
government, in August, 1917, formally 
promised to grant her people “gradual 
development of self-governing institu- 
tions.” Armed with that promise, the 
nationalist movement headed by Mo- 
handas K. Gandhi, the little bald, 
toothless brown man who wears a 
loin cloth, gained great momentum, 

Under the prodding of Gandhi's civil 
disobedience program, steps. taken 
since the First World War have given 
11 Indian provinces partial self-rule 
under British governors; the remain- 
der of the country is made up of some 
600 small native kingdoms. Eight of 
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the 11 provincial governments, how- 
ever, are controlled by the powerful 
India Congress (Nationalist Party) of 
which Gandhi is spiritual head. 

When the present war began Gand- 
hi’s party pledged Indian support to 
the Allied cause, but asked Britain to 
formulate her war aims, including a 
pledge to give India home rule after 
the war. The only answer received 
was a “white paper” issued at 
Delhi last fortnight by the Viceroy of 
India, Lord Linlithgow, which held 
out the hope of dominion status, but 
contended that nothing could be done 
until the war was over. 

Declaring the Linlithgow statement 
“left everything beautifully vague,” 
Gandhi repeated his demand for a 
clear-cut pledge and threatened polit- 
ical action if it was not forthcoming. 
When Britain ignored his demands 
Gandhi and the high committee of the 
Nationalist Party ordered the eight 
provincial ministries they contro] to 
resign in protest against British “im- 
perialist” policy. 

Though the committee’s resolution 
denouncing the Linlithgow statement 
appealed to all Gandhi followers to 
“show restraint in word and deed,” 
many Britons and Indians in London 
felt serious trouble might result from 
any one of these things: (1) Britain’s 
next move; (2) Gandhi’s future de- 
cision; and (3) a possible move by 
Russia to take advantage of the situa- 
tion in India and Britain’s occupation 
in Europe. 





... In the Orient 


Biggest explosive dropped in the 
Orient’s undeclared war last week was 
a diplomatic one that was shorn of the 
usual diplomatic trimmings. 

Since Japan lost her anti-Comintern 
partners through signipg of the Russo- 
German pact, her leaders have under- 
taken a campaign of conciliation to- 
ward America. But any hope they 
may have had that the United States 
could be induced to accept Japan’s 
“new order” in East Asia was blasted 
by the diplomatic bomb. 

Fresh from a summer furlough in 
the United States where he had long 
talks with President Roosevelt and 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, U. S. 
Ambassador Joseph C. Grew let the 
Japanese know in unmistakable terms 
that there could be no question of 
rapprochement with the United States 
on the basis of goals Japan’s army has 
set in China. Addressing a mixed 
group of Americans and Japanese no- 
tables at the American-Japan Society, 
Grew startled his audience with such 
blunt statements as these: 


The people of the United States 
resent the methods which Japan’s arm- 
ed forces are employing in China .. . 
The American people have been pro- 
foundly shocked over the widespread 
use of bombing in China, not only on 
the grounds of humanity, but also on 
the grounds of direct menace to Amer- 
ican lives and property ... The 
American people have good reason to 
believe an effort is being made to 
establish control in Japan’s own in- 
terest in large areas of the continent 


of Asia and impose on them a system 
of closed economy ... They regard 
with growing seriousness the viola- 
tion and interference with American 
rights by Japanese armed forces in ~ 
China in disregard of treaties and 
agreements ... What I shall say in 
Japan in the ensuing months comes 
“straight from the horse’s mouth” 
in that it will represent and interpret 
some current thoughts of the Amer- 
ican government and peeple. 


One of the strongest public speeches 
made by a diplomat in Japan in years, 
it drew only mild responses from offi- 
cials and the press. Some Tokyo news- 
papers even praised the Ambassador 
for his courage and frankness, Lut 
echoed the government’s determina- 
tion not to alter the “new order” pro- 
gram. No official reply was made be- 
cause Grew’s speech was delivered 
“unofficially,” but two high Japanese 
officials took cognizance of it. For- 
eign Minister Kichisaburo Nomura de- 


“International 
Grew: “Straight from the Horse’s Mouth” 


nied Japan sought “exclusive” rights 
in conquered areas of China and said 
he planned to exchange views with 
Grew soon. Yakichiro Suma, new For- 
eign Office spokesman, described the 
Grew speech as “an energetic effort” 
to create understanding between the 
two countries and admitted it showed 
the necessity of early discussion with 
the United States on “mutual prob- 
lems.” 

Meanwhile, other developments in 
the Far East last week included: 

1) Arrival in Chungking, provision- 
al Chinese capital, of a large Russian 
military mission, indicating increased 
Soviet military aid for China despite 
the Soviet-Japanese border truce. 

2) The five-month-old dispute be- 
tween Western powers and Japan over 
control of the tiny international set- 
tlement at Kulangsu ended in a com- 
promise agreement, but tension in 
Shanghai’ mounted. There, armed 
clashes marked a new dispute between 
the Japanese-sponsored administration 
of Shanghai and officials of the Inter- 
national Settlement over extra-terri- 
torial roads just outside the settlement 
area, 
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WAR SIDELIGHTS 


¢@ British publishers of a book 
titled How to Take Care of Your G, 
fish have suggested: “Goldfish 
ideal pets for the home during {he 
present trying conditions. . . While 
watching the fish, the mind is soothed 
and taken off everyday worries and 
troubles.” 








e@ A new explanation of the war 
was offered by Mrs. Eileen Murphy. 
In a London lecture, she charged thai 
Hitler’s diet coatains “too many eggs 
and too much fat.” This sort of food. 
she said, “tends to upset the liver, and 
a man with a torpid liver is usually 
bad-tempered, unreasonable and hard 
to live with.” 


© To “prove” that the war wil! he 
over by Christmas, a British news- 
paper advances the following statis- 
tics: The Kaiser was born in 1859. 
came to the throne in 1888, reigned 
30 years, and was 59 at the end of his 
rule. Divide the total, 3,836, by two, 
and the result is 1918. Hitler was born 
1889, came to power 1933, ruled six 
years and will be 50 at the finish, mak- 
ing a total of 3,878. Divided by two, 
the result is 1939. 


e Latest British war song, intro- 
duced by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation and entitled “Run, Adolf, 
Run,” contains such lines as these: 


We will knock the stuffing out of you, 

Field Marshal Goering and Goebbe): 
too, 

You will flop with Herr von Ribben- 
trop, 

So run, Adolf, run, Adolf, run, run, 
run. 


e Their ingenuity stimulated by the 
scarcity of soap, German hausfraus 
have discovered that some materials 
can be laundered with water in which 
potato peels have been soaked for a 
long time. For washing woolens, 
stockings and gloves, they are advised 
to use water in which ivy leaves have 
been cooked for 15 minutes, 


@ Britons who pride themselves on 
maintaining tradition in the face of 
adversity may have to compromise 
with the “boiled shirt” in dressing for 
dinner. Unless a serious shortage of 
starch can be overcome, they will soon 
have to wear soft shirts. 


@ Included in a list of books official- 
ly recommended for shipment to fron! 
line British troops were Adolf Hitler's 
Mein Kampf, Karl Marx’s Capital and 
a pacifist novel entitled Under Fire, by 
Henri Barbusse. 


os 
PILE SUFFERERS! ATTENTION 


The McCleary Clinic, 4182 Elms Blvd. 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri, are putting 
out an up-to-the-minute book everyone 
should have on this and related ailments 
You can have this book by droppins 4 
-postcard to the above address. No chars 
for it. It may save you much sufferins 
and money. Use the above address 20d 
write today for a free copy.—Adv. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Surgeons’ Congress 


Recause they so often hold life vir- 
ually in their own hands, surgeons 
are always greatly concerned with 
improving the delicate techniques of 
the operations in which they special- 
ize. Last week, after 5,000 members 
of the American College of Surgeons 
had met in Philadelphia, Pa., at their 
th annual clinical cohgress, these 
new advances were recorded: 

e Life Eye: When the life of a 
patient on the operating table is a 
matter of split-second action, the at- 
tending anesthetist must then watch 
closely for one of death’s first warn- 
ings—growing pallor of the skin. This 
color change is actually caused by a 
darkening of the blood beneath the 





skin as it loses J 

ability to carry Science Facts 

oxygen. From Dr. TATISTICAL studies indicate that 
Roy D. McClure of the llth year 

Detroit, Mich., safest. 

came a suggestion ual 


for a better way 
* death’s ap- 
proach and ward 
it off through ad- 
ministration of 
His plan: 


adult risks 


see 
t 


xvgen. 


At that period, the individ- 
is past the hazards of early 
childhood and on the threshold of 


cricket cannot chirp 
lives longer than all mammals, in- 
cluding elephants and whales ... 
@ According to one astronomical 
estimate, the star most distant from 





achieved remarkable elimination of 
pain in cases of advanced cancer in 
women by administering large doses 
of testasterone, the male sex hormone. 
The male hormone, antagonistic to fe- 
male hormones, reduces activities of 
characteristic female organs, thus de- 
creasing pain caused by cancer in 
those organs. The method is a pain- 
killer, not a cancer cure, Dr. Adair 
emphasized. 

@ Muscle Rerouting. Infantile pa- 
ralysis may cause childish legs to be 
twisted when the disease destroys 
some of the 40 muscles in the human 
leg, leaving others to pull unevenly. 
This can be counteracted, said Dr. J. T. 
Nicholson, by operations to “reroute” 
muscles, balancing their pull. 

e “Blood Banks,” in which blood 
for __ transfusions 
is stored, may be 
dangerous, warned 
Dr. John Scudder 
of Presbyterian 
Hospital, New 
York. 
days “banked” 
blood acquires a 
higher concentra- 
tion of potassium, 
an element essen- 
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to place a strong earth is located two quintillion tial to life inside 
light behind the miles (2,000,000,000,000,000,000) out living cells, but 
patient’s ear, mak- in space... @ With liquid chem- poisonous when 
ing the  blood- icals, shallow tanks and artificial present in concen- 





color heat, chemists 


visible and 
registering on a 


sensitive photo- 
electric cell the electron. If 
slightest darken- 


ing 

¢ Stilboestrol, 
an artificial female 
sex hormone de- 


° ciphers .. 
rived from a coal 


are 
fruits and vegetables without any 
soil whatever ... @ Lightest par- 
ticle in the material universe is the 
electrons 
packed side by side, it has been 
said, the number of them required 
to fill the known space of the uni- 
verse would be a figure represented 
by the digit one, followed by 110 
- @ A woman is capable 
of conceiving a child only during a 





able to grow 






tration outside the 
living cells. 

e “Batting Av- 
erage’: under a 
plan advanced by 
Dr. E. T. Poynton, 
editor of Hospital 
Management, .the 
success of  sur- 
geons would be 







could be 











lar derivative, is single phase of a few hours dura- measured by a 
siIX times more tion each month; during this phase complete audit of 
powerful than there takes place the physio-biologi- the number of 
natural hormones cal action called ovulation. their patients who 
and is far less cost- recover, improve 
ly, Dr. John C. or die. Either the 


Burch of Vanderbilt University Te- 
ported. It has the added advantage 
that it can be taken orally. First dis- 
covered by Professor E. C. Dodds of 
Uxtord University, England, who re- 
fused to take out a patent, it was tried 
with good results on 70 Philadelphia 
women patients suffering glandular 
deficiencies, 


* Orygen for Ulcers. To treat 
cers which resist all medication and 
normally result in death, said 
Professor Frank L, Meleney, Columbia 
versity biochemist, he applied zinc 
peroxide. Streptococci which infect 
ulcers flourish in tissues where 
n cannot reach them; the zinc 
ide releases free oxygen to at- 
the germs. 
* Hormones for cancer. Dr. Frank 
‘ lair, surgeon of Memorial Hos- 
p New York, revealed that he had 





College or the American Medical As- 
sociation, he suggested, could compile 
these confidential “batting averages” 
annually, 

_ 


Capsules 


G Scientists at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology have just de- 
veloped five new processes which may 
make steel last forever in every kind 
of weather. The processes promise 
stainless steel may some day be per- 
manently impervious to all known 
forms of corrosion, and lustrous 
enough to be used for jewelry. 


@ Latest figures from the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey show that 
the nation’s waterfowl population has 
doubled in the last five years. Be- 
tween 50 and 60 million birds are now 
following the migration flyways. 
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IF ONLY THOUSANDS 


oF SKINNY MEN 
KNEW THIS SIMPLE 
SECRET 


Posed by 
profesmonal 


models 


10 To 25 LBS., NEW PEP 
GAINED QUICK WITH 
IRONIZED YEAST TABLETS 


T used to be thought that many people were 
just naturally skinny, puny and inclined 
to be nervous. But today that idea has been 
proved entirely untrue in great numbers of 
cases. Thousands of thin, tired, rundown peo- 
ple have gained new naturally good-looking 
pounds, normal health and pep, new friends 
and enjoyment in life—with the aid of the 
Vitamin and iron in these amazing little 
Ironized Yeast tablets. 


Why so many build up quick 
You see, scientists have discovered that today 
an untold number of people are underweight, 
rundown, often tired and jittery, simply be- 
cause they don’t get sufficient Vitamin B and 
iron from their daily food. Without enough 
of these two vital substances you may lack 
appetite and not get the most body-building 
good out of what you eat. 

Now you get these exact missing substances in these 
scientifically prepared, easy-to-take little Ironized Yeast 
tablets. That’s the secret of why with their aid thou- 
sands of men and women have put on 10 to 25 pounds 
of much-needed, naturally attractive fiesh—gained normal 
health and pep, become much more popular and sought- 
after—often in just a few weeks! 


. 
Make this money-back test 

Get Ironized Yeast tablets from your druggist today. If 
with the first package you don’t eat better and FEEL 
better, with much more strength and pep—if you're not 
convinced that Ironized Yeast will give you the new 
normally attractive pounds, new energy and life you've 
longed for, the price of this first package will be 
promptly refunded by the Ironized Yeast Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

But just one warning! Due to the success of Ironized 
Yeast, a number of cheap, inferior substitutes hare 
sprung up. Of course inferior substitutes do not give the 
same results. So always insist on the genuine 
Yeast. Look for “TY” stamped on each tablet. 


Special offer! 


To start thousands building up their health right away, 
we make this special offer. Purchase a package of 
Ironized Yeast tablets at once, cut out the seal on the 
box and mail it to us with a clipping of this paragraph. 
We will send you a fascinating little book on health, 
“Facts About Your Body.”” Remember, results with the 
first package—or your money sefunded. At all druggists. 
Ironized Yeast Co., Inc., Dept. 3911, Atlanta, Ga. 


TUNE IN ON JOHN 3. ANTHONY'S GOOD WILL HOUR. 
See your local paper for exact time and station, 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Two Fairs: Windup 


With the opening of the $50,000,000 
San Francisco Golden Gate Exposition 
last February and the $150,000,000 New 
York World’s Fair last April, publicity 
men glowingly predicted colossal suc- 
cess for both. It was said that to- 
gether the two fairs would draw 80,- 
000,000 visitors—more than half the 
population of the nation—and siphon 
billions of dollars into the San Fran- 
cisco and New York areas. 

That these predictions were based 
on wishful thinking was indicated last 
week as both lavish shows prepared to 
shut their gates. Final business fig- 
ures were not in, but the San Francisco 
fair was bankrupt, and though less 
seriously hit, the New York fair had 
not lived up to optimistic expectations, 
either. 

Chief trouble at both fairs, it was 
disclosed, was that attendance had 
been disappointing. San Francisco had 
expected 20,000,000 to flock to Treas- 
ure Island; less than half that number 
had appeared by last week. New York 
had counted on 60,000,000 crowding 
each other at the World of Tomorrow; 
but last week’s predictions were that 
by the final day, only 24,000,000 paid 
admissions would have been rung up 
on the gigantic, flood-lit cash register 
towering above the fair grounds. 

In filing bankruptcy papers with a 
San Francisco Federal court, managers 
of the insolvent Golden Gate exposi- 
tion listed debts totaling $4,606,914. 
Biggest creditors were six California 
banks, the Standard Oil Company of 
California, and the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company. Unpaid was a 
light and power bill of $677,000, a 


Random Statistics 


N 1909, there were 12,200,000 farm 

families and hired farm workers 
in America; in 1938, the total was 
10,700,000. Nevertheless, despite this 
decline in agricultural population, 
about 25 per cent more farm prod- 
ucts were produced last year than 
30 years ago... @ The United 
States this year will import about 
two billion pounds of coffee from 
Latin America, an all-time coffee- 
import high ... @ The United States 
now has two-thirds of all the world’s 
visible monetary gold supply—17 
billion dollars worth... @ Al- 
though it consumes more of it than 
any other nation, America has vir- 
tually no native supply of nickel. 
Biggest source of supply is Canada, 
which last year produced 95,559 
metric tons of the metal, or 88 per 
cent of total world production. Of 
this total, the U. S. used 23,400 
ome 6. Close to 60 million 
stems of bananas were imported 
into this country in 1938. Valued at 
more than 28% million dollars, this 
was enough to give almost half a 
stem to every man, woman and 
child in Amefica. 



























Standard Oil company bill of $682,000, 
and loans of $226,000 from each of 
the six banks. 

As a result, outlook for the future of 
the San Francisco fairyland was 
gloomy. While the bankruptcy peti- 
tion was being filed, a new group of 
promoters—1940 Exposition, Inc.—was 
trying to raise enough money by sub- 
scription to ensure reopening of the 
exposition next year. But with $1,600,- 
000 needed, they had collected only 
$700,000 last week. 

Though not brilliant, the outlook for 
the New York World’s Fair—already 
certain to reopen next May 25—was 
much brighter. Chiefly responsible for 
this was the fact that attendance in 
the last two months had spurted up- 
ward, after the general admission price 
had been reduced from 75 cents to 50 
cents. In addition, there was another 
reason for optimism. The Fair’s super- 
salesman president, Grover Whalen, 
was in Europe pressing foreign coun- 
tries to continue their exhibits next 
year—war or no war, 





Insurance Message 


As the most heavily insured nation 
on the face of the earth, the United 
States last week heard a report on one 
of its biggest businesses—a 110-billion- 
dollar business affecting 64 million 
Americans. 

Called the “Annual Message of Life 
Insurance,” the report was a key part 
of an “Annual Message Week” spon- 
sored by 160 legal reserve companies 
engaged in selling benefit plans cover- 
ing the lives of people in all age groups 
and all classes. Outstanding among 
the facts reported were these: 


@ In force in America at this time 
are 125,000,000 life insurance policies. 

@ About 300 legal reserve compa- 
nies, employing more than 300,000 
workers, each year consider 5,000,000 
new applicants for insurance, and re- 
ject only about 200,000 because of 
physical defects. 

@ Average age of today’s insurance 
buyer is under 35, and the average 
ordinary insurance policy is $2,150. 

@ Women are beneficiaries of 80 
per cent of all the life insurance poli- 
cies in force in the United States. 

e@ In 1938, America’s life insurance 
companies paid out or credited a total 
of $2,600,000,000 to beneficiaries of 
policies and to living policyholders. 
Disbursed at the rate of more than 
seven million dollars a day, this sum 
was distributed as follows: (1) $950,- 
599,000 to widows, children and other 
dependents of policyholders; (2) 
$112,958,000 to holders .of annuity 
policies as retirement income; (3) 
$173,833,000 to holders of endowment 
policies which matured last year; 
(4) $81,028,000 to policyholders total- 
ly disabled by accidents or disease; 
(5) $447,000,000 to policyholders as 
dividends; and (6) $771,000,000 to 
policyholders as cash-surrender 
values. 


Contemplating such figures as these, 


Internat 


White: “Only in a Democratic Republic” 


William Allen White, “the Sage of Em. 
poria, Kansas,” told insurance men al 
an “Annual Message Week” gathering 
in New York that their business “sus- 
tains 70 per cent of our people in a 
great middle class—the bulwark of 
free government.” He said furthe: 


American life insurance is in rea 

a front line trench of democracy. Ou 
American life insurance brings s: 
respecting old age to millions. It stim- 
ulates education. It removes the st 
of poverty from widows and child 
It maintains a level of consumers 
cash ... As a source of our capita! 
it fills and refills a vast pool of credit 
which is the life of American business 
This could have been done only in a 
democratic republic. 


—_—— -—~eeieen———i——~=™OS 


Briefs 


q How much does the farmer get of 
the dollar the consumer spends [or 
food? Last week the Department of 
Agriculture gave the answer: of 38 
food commodities surveyed, it said, 
the farmer gets 40 cents of each con- 
sumer dollar. Low point in receni 
years was in 1932, when the farmer go! 
only 32 cents of each consumer dollar 
spent for food; high point, 1937, when 
he got 45 cents. 


q After predicting that road-build- 
ing is the biggest new industry on the 
horizon, President Paul G. Hoffman of 
the Studebaker Corporation released 
some impressive figures. Fifty billion 
dollars will be required, he declared, 
to fit America’s highway system [or 
the 4,000,000 cars and trucks that will 
be on the roads by 1960. 


G Ever wonder how much it cost 
to keep your car? After surveyi"é 
14,469 wage-earning families in ‘4 
cities, with an average annual income 
of $1,515, the Federal Bureau of Labor 
Statistics announced that the avers 
family in this group spent $87 a yea! 
for purchase, maintenance and ope! 
ation of an automobile. These ot!¢! 
expenses were listed by the Bureau: 
food, $508; housing, $367; clothins 
$160. 
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John Brown's College 


In 1919, 40-year-old Iowa John EIl- 
ward Brown’s career took a new tack. 
A Spanish-American War veteran who 
had quit school in the fifth grade, he 
turned from work as an evangelist of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South 
to launch a new kind of college. 

Brown wag convinced the higher 
educational system in the United 
States was wrong. He estimated that 
97 per cent of college students were 
being schooled for the white-collar 
professions—such as the law, the min- 
istry and medicine—when probably 
only 15 per cent could comfortably be 
assimilated in those fields. What was 
needed, he thought, was a school that 
would train youth to make a living 
with its hands. 

Accordingly, Brown—backed finan- 
cially by Jesse Jones (present head of 








America’s “Biggest Business” 


EVOTING its entire October issue to a study of education in 





gated gardens, publishing house, bank, 
Jersey herd and 5,000-watt radio sta- 
tion. Value of the school’s assets is 
between three million and four mil- 
lion dollars. Its student body numbers 
500, and about 5,000 prospective stu- 
dents are turned away each year. 
But most important, according to Dr. 
Brown, every graduate in the last four 
years stepped immediately into a job. 


School Shorts 


@ In a survey of 5,374 high school 
pupils, the New York City Board of 
Education discovered that students 
who work after school and on Satur- 
days are poorer scholars than their 
non-working classmates. Ten per 
cent more of the non-workers, it was 
found, passed all their subjects. 





@ Trustees of Smith College select- 





America, 


Survey Associates, Inc., has set forth this striking statistical picture in Survey 
Graphic magazine to demonstrate why schooling is the nation’s biggest business: 


ENROLLMENT 


e@ 30,214,100 young Americans are 
enrolled on a full-time basis in 
chools and colleges. This is equiva- 
lent to one out of every four of 
the population. 


e Of this total, 26,367,098 are in 
public elementary and_ secondary 
schools; 2,638,775 in private and pa- 
ochial schools; and 1,208,227 in the 
ation’s 1,628 colleges and univer- 
| ities. 


@e More than 90 per cent of the 
tal attend public institutions. Ro- 
ian Catholic parochial schools cover 
2,387,748 of the 2,638,775 not publicly 
ducated. 


In addition to these figures, Survey 


Associates, Inc., 


TEACHING STAFF & PAY 


@ Of the 870,863 who teach in pub- 
lic elementary and high schools, one- 
fifth are men, four-fifths are women. 
Added to this sum are 54,531 admin- 
istrative officers, 91,493 teachers in 
private and parochial schools, and 
110,000 members of college faculties. 
Grand total: 1,126,987. 


e The annual average salary of 
public-school teachers is $1,283, vary- 
ing from $504 in Arkansas to $2,414 
in New York. The total annual pay 
to teachers and administrative officers 
in America’s public elementary and 
secondary schools is $1,146,460,400, 
far greater than that of any two great 
business corporations combined. 


shows in Survey Graphic 


hat the total value of America’s public educational plant (covering only capital 


vested in buildings and equipment) is more than 6% billion dollars. 
value of property and endowments of private schools, colleges, 


besides this, the 


Moreover, 


universities and professional schools totals more than 12 billion dollars. 





the Federal Loan Agency)—made John 
- Brown College at Siloam Springs, 
rk., a vocational education school. 
Co-educational, non-profit-making and 
denominational, the college made 
its enrollees work three hours a day 
{a trade in addition to studying aca- 
demic subjects. To make room for 
‘hand” work, sports and social 
ities on a Javish scale were ruled 
t; the students were allowed no in- 
ollegiate football team and no fra- 
rnities and sororities. 
Last week, after 20 years’ experi- 
e with his vocational education 
rogram, Dr, Brown (he now holds an 
norary LL.D. degree) was making a 
coast-to-coast speaking tour, describ- 
ng the growth of his college. 
Today, the school has its own gar- 


age, electric shop, machine shop, irri- 


ed 46-year-old Herbert John Davis, 
English-born chairman of the English 
department at Cornell University, to 
be the fourth president of the North- 
ampton, Mass., institution for women. 
Until he takes over, Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Morrow, mother of Mrs. Charles Lind- 
bergh, will continue as acting presi- 
dent. 


@ Under the sponsorship of a group 
of radio-minded students at Brown 
University, Providence, R. L, plans 
were being laid for creation of an in- 
tercollegiate radio broadcasting sys- 
tem—first of its kind in the nation. 
If the project works out, Brown, Dart- 
mouth, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Wesleyan will be 
linked so that each can broadcast to 
the others, giving students actual] ex- 
perience in broadcasting, 
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Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
loosen germ laden phlegm, increase secre- 
tion and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, 
tender, inflamed bronchial mucous mem- 
branes. No matter how many medicines 
you have tried, tell your druggist to sell 
you a bottle of Creomulsion with the 
understanding that you are to like the 
way it quickly allays the cough or you are 
to have your money back. 
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Mechanic and help you get a good job. ne cost to you is 
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EDITORIAL 





Wonderful Nonsense 


HE press of the nation is over- 

whelmingly weighted today with 
news of the war abroad, but that 
should not distract the American peo- 
ple from a careful and sober consider- 
ation of two significant elections to be 
held right here at home next week. 


On November 7, the voters of Ohio 
and California will cast ballots on 
proposals to amend their constitutions 
so as to provide for spectacular pen- 
sion payments to “senior citizens.” In 
Ohio, the proposal would guarantee a 
monthly income of $50 to unemployed 
single persons aged 60 or over, and a 
monthly income of $80 to unemployed 
married couples in the same age classi- 
fication. In California, the proposal 
would guarantee “$30 every Thursday” 
to. all unemployed individuals aged 50 
or over. Economists and government 
fiscal experts regard both plans as 
utterly unworkable, but the reasoned 
opinions of such authorities appar- 
ently has failed to dampen the ardor of 
those who believe the contrary. 


HEN people have an honest and 

sincere faith in an idea, it is dif- 
ficult to win them away from it, even 
though the idea may be as silly as the 
medieval notion of a flat world. In 
such circumstances, logic, statistics, 
fair play and plain common sense 
carry little weight, because the faith 
is a blind, emotional acceptance of 
something that the heart desires, and 
it borders on fanaticism. 

Even so, because the subject is im- 
portant to the nation as a whole, logic, 
statistics, fair play and plain common 
sense need to be stressed over and 
over again in connection with the 
wonderful nonsense being preached 
and promoted these days by Ham-and- 
Eggs demagogues. As the less absurd 
of the two plans to be voted on No- 
vember 7, consider for a moment the 
Ohio proposal. 

In Ohio, it has been calculated that 
about 690,000 persons would be eligi- 
ble for payments under the proposal. 
It has been calculated, further, that the 
pensions would cost the state $310,- 
000,000 a year, or twice as much as 
the state now takes in as revenue. 
Clearly, this would require either of 
two things: a tremendous new tax load, 
or bankruptcy of the state. 

And now, consider California’s Ham- 
and-Eggs plan. One of the craziest 
pension schemes ever cooked up, it 
would give “$30 every Thursday” to 
all jobless citizens aged 50 or over. 
According to Chairman Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer of the Federal Social Security 


Board, at least 1,000,000 Californian’s 
would be eligible for pensions under 
this plan. The cost of this would be 
paid in part with a funny money called 
“warrants,” and the “warrants” would 
have a total face value of more than 
1% billion dollars, or approximately 
double what Californians now pay in 
all taxes each year—roughly one-third 
the total income of all persons in the 
state. We quote from the Ham-and- 
Eggs article published in our issue 
of Oct. 21: 


A tax of this amount would have to 
be imposed on employed persons be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 50, plus the 
aged not receiving the pensions. The 
burden on the 2,500,000 persons paying 
this tax would average roughly $625 a 
year per individual. In other words, 
two-thirds of the population would 
be supporting the other one-third— 
and probably in better style than 
many of the two-thirds were living 
in themselves. 


OTH the Ohio and California 

schemes can be attacked on points 
in addition to these, but these should 
be enough to demonstrate their fiscal 
and economic absurdity. It is not easy 
to understand how sensible Americans 
can place any confidence in such pat- 
ent nonsense, but it is a fact neverthe- 
less that both plans have ardent and 
populous support. Although it is ex- 
pected that they will be defeated next 
week, the movement will live on until 
it is understood by everyone that 
America cannot support such proposals 
and still maintain an orthodox sys- 
tem of democratic economics. 


The demagogues who preach Ham- 
and-Eggs to the millions are cruelly 
misleading the older people of Amer- 
ica. Pensions for the aged can be 
worked out sensibly and equitably 
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Grotesque Enough to Frighten a Brute ' 
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only within the framework of «,,; 
present basic legislation on social ..- 
curity. Sooner or later, this fact mj); 
be accepted by all—young and 
alike. There are no shortcuts to Uto)), 


gq 
The Sky and Morals 


HERE is something fantastic 4.) 

incredible in the atmosphere of 
the world today. Nations abroad are 
cautiously waiting for the right tii. 
to rain death on each other, and oy:; 
here, like so many impatient ghou!s. 
some Call the whole thing “phoney.” 

But is it really “phoney,” or are 
Britain, France and Germany mere! 
waiting to see whether or not victories 
on the diplomatic front will someho 
render war futile at sea, on land and 
in the sky? Whatever the answer, one 
thing seems clear enough: Chamber- 
Jain, Daladier and Hitler must dread 
giving the blood bath they can give 
each other, and most of all they must 
dread what they can let loose from 
the sky. 

For say what you will about int«: 
national law, this war, if it beconies 
total war, will not be confined {o 
uniformed combatants and so-cal!ci 
“military objectives.” It will spread 
far into non-combatant civilian cen- 
ters, and it will spread chiefly }) 
bombs. This is the great and revoll- 
ing terror of modern warfare; this is 
the thing that has led civilized man 
to dig himself underground and hii 
his face behind masks grotesqu 
enough to frighten a Neanderthal 
brute. This is the shame of this age, 
and if the bombs really fall in earnes|, 
appeals in behalf of conscience anid 
morality will mean nothing. For th 
truth is, there is no conscience or 
morality in total war. 

ET us quote a few experts in regard 
to civilian bombings. “To attack 
the civilian population with fire ani 
sword,” says one, “has now beco! 
a basic principle of modern warfare.” 
“It is very difficult,” says another, “to 
ask of belligerents that they shoul: 
abandon an arm whose efficacy hs 
been proved.” And a third says suc- 
cintly: “The civilian population is in- 
evitably involved in the destruction.” 

These quotations are taken at ran 
dom from the writings of French and 
German military experts, whose ideas 
will unquestionably be applied i! 
Europe engages in total war. Obv!- 
ously, international law and the “con- 
science of mankind” will mean litt! 
in that case. If a battle can be wo! 
by cutting a bloody swath throug! 
areas crowded with women, childre' 
and the aged, the bloody swath wi!! 
be cut. No wonder, then, that Britain, 
France and Germany have hesitat« 
The war in the sky, once it star!> 
and if it starts, will be an all-inc! 
sive disaster. 
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A Question of Chivalry 


‘\QLONEL BALLOT was downcast. 
C Even the broad brim of his big 
hat had developed a droop. He was 
shaking his head as he mounted the 
steps of the Doaks home, and mum- 
bling something about chivalry. 

“Not talking to yourself, Colonel?” 

; Joe’s comment as he ushered his 
friend into the parlor for their weekly 
“Something about chivalry, 
wasn’t it?—though I haven’t heard 
the word in years.” 

“It was, sir,” said the old gentle- 
man. “And if you haven’t heard the 
word in years, I can’t say that I’m 
surprised—there’s precious little use 
for it amy more,” 

“I know what’s the matter,” said 
Joe. “You’ve been reading too much 

ar propaganda lately about killing 
ie fe iseless women and_ children, 
and—’ 

The Colonel held up his hand. 
“That’s a cruel example of chivalry’s 
lack these days, but it’s not what I’m 
thinking. I’ve been interviewing folks 
throughout the U. S, this past week on 
a subject which has nothing to do with 
war, or even politics. I asked this 
question: Should married women 
wort i 

“But, Colonel, what’s that got to do 
with chivalry?” asked Joe. 

“The replies, sir! The answers 
given to that question by both men 
and women ... well, I can only say 
that in my day—” 

“Have you the figures, Colonel?” 

The old gentleman showed Joe the 
table he had drawn up. “You will 
see what I mean at a glance,” he said. 
“Almost 44 per cent of the women 
themselves say that married women 
should work. But the men—40 per 
cent of them agree!” 

Joe studied the table.’ “When the 
men agree with the women,” he said 
at last, “?’'d say that chivalry is the 
better part of valor.” 

rhe Colonel ignored it. “Less than 
five per cent of the men I questioned 
on this subject said that woman’s 
place is in the home,” he said. 

“That’s the old ‘shelter’ theory,” re- 
plied Joe. “A product of the Victorian 
era, when women were frail creatures. 
But look at them now, Colonel! Look 
at the women of today!” 

Colonel Ballot was looking—he was 
looking over Joe’s shoulder at the trim 
ligure of Mrs. Doaks, who had just en- 
lered the room. 

“Shelter!” exclaimed Mrs. Doaks in 


—The Nays & Yeas 


Question: Should married women 
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The Colonel: “Perhaps I’m Old-Fashioned” 


a voice anything but frail. “You might 
tell your friend that we wives have as 
much to do to protect ourselves in 
the home as out of it.” 

“Of course, my dear,” Joe faltered, 
“I was only saying—” 

But Mrs. Doaks did not wait to hear; 
she flounced out toward the kitchen, 
and left the men to themselves. 

The Colonel’s eyes were smiling. 
“Mr. Doaks,” he said, “maybe so many 
married women want to work because 
the home isn’t what it used to be.” 

Joe laughed. “On the other hand, 
Colonel,” he declared, “I’d say that 
that may be why 40 per cent of the men 
thought well of the idea. But, seri- 
ously, didn’t you find that a great many 
of the wives who worked did so be- 
cause their husbands could not make 
enough in lean times like these to sup- 
port the family?” 

“TI did, sir,” the old gentleman re- 
plied. “But I had an even greater 
number—men and women alike—who 
gave these ‘lean times,’ as you call 
them, as the reason for saying that 
married women should not work. They 
said that when jobs are scarce, one 
wage-earner in the family is enough.” 

“They didn’t say which one, did 
they Colonel?” asked Joe, glancing 
over his shoulder, as if expecting to 
see his wife step in, 

“Perhaps I’m _ old-fashioned, Mr. 
Doaks, but—” 

“If you’re really old-fashioned,” in- 
terrupted Joe, “which I don’t believe 
you are, then you will certainly recall 
the time”. —he lowered his voice at 
this point—“when married women did 
a great deal more work than they do 
now.” 

“But it was in the home,” concluded 
the old gentleman, sticking to his guns 
to the last volley. 
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16 
the University of Vermont, Dewey had 
John Dewey decided on teaching as a profession. 


OUGH millions of Americans 

scarcely know his name, John 
Dewey has had as great an effect upon 
this country as any other man living 
today. As leader of the pragmatic 
school of philosophy, he has exercised 
a dominant influence on American 
thought for almost half a century. He 
is the father of “progressive educa- 
tion.” There is hardly a child in an 
Amercian school today whose training 
he does not affect in some degree. 

If he does not command the atten- 
tion of the general public, however, 
Dewey certainly enjoys a respect bor- 
dering on reverence from his col- 
leagues and disciples. Last week 
there was new evidence of this fact 
as the stooped, white-haired scholar 
marked his 80th birthday at the home 
of his daughter in Greencastle, Mo. 

Despite the fact that public celebra- 
tion of his 70th birthday was so effu- 
sive as to bring a good-humored com- 
plaint from Dewey against being 
“canonized,” 1,000 members of nine 
national and metropolitan organiza- 
tions, headed by the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, gathered again in 
New York City to pay -tribute to the 
“dean of American philosophers.” 


HIS nation has good reason to hail 

John Dewey, for the philosophy 
that he expounds is in many respects 
peculiarly American. Well suited to 
realistic, business-minded young Amer- 
ica are the characteristic doctrines 
of pragmatism. Stated in a limited 
and lay sense, these include the be- 
liefs. that thought should be a guide 
to action and that the worth of a 
thing should be tested by that thing’s 
workability and its practical results. 
Ignoring metaphysical speculation 
over such matters as “absolute truth” 
and God, Dewey limits his considera- 
tion of mankind to human nature it- 
self—the practical side. 

Human experience in this natural 
world is his field of inquiry. “Ex- 
perience,” he says, “includes dreams, 
insanity, illness, death, labor, war, 
confusion, ambiguity, lies and error 
. . . Experience denotes the whole 
wide universe of fact and dream 
. . - The world which is lived, suf- 
fered and enjoyed, as well as logically 
thought of, has the last word in all 
human inquiries and surmises.” 

Sometimes called the “philosopher 
of Americanism,” John Dewey was 
equipped for that role with a broad 
national background. Born in Bur- 
lington, Vermont, he was the son 
of Archibald and Lucina (Rich) 
Dewey. Something of the almosf rus- 
tic simplicity of those early days in 
his father’s general store still seems 
to cling to the now world-famed 
scholar in his awkward, ungroomed 
figure, and slow Vermont drawl. 

By the time he was graduated from 


But after a brief period at this in Oil 
City, Pa., an interest in educational 
research drew him to Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore, Md., where he 
took a Ph.D. degree in 1884. 

Heading west, Dewey spent a total 
of seven years in the philosophy de- 
partment of the University of Mich- 
igan, broken by one intervening year 
at the University of Minnesota. Then, 
in 1894, he moved to the new Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


EANWHILE, in 1886, young Pro- 
fessor Dewey had married a 
Michigan co-ed, Alice Chapman, who 
died 12 years ago. Two of their chil- 
dren (Morris and Gordon) died in 
childhood, and they adopted Sabino, an 





International 
Dewey Limits His Study of Mankind 


Italian boy. Three daughters, Evelyn, 
Lucy and Jane, and another son, Fred- 
erick, comprise the rest of the Dewey 
family. Now living quietly in a New 
York City apartment, Dewey is no 
longer able to enjoy his former fav- 
orite recreation, doing the chores on a 
small Long Island farm. 

Dewey’s decade at Chicago was not- 
able for his experimental work in the 
University’s School of Education and 
for publication, in 1899, of his School 
and Society. Altogether, he has writ- 
ten a score of books (the most recent 
published last week), many of them 
abstruse in subject matter and diffi- 
cult in style. Of all his voluminous 
writings, School and Society undoubt- 
edly caused the greatest sensation, 


With this book and the experimental 
work which accompanied it, Dewey 
launched the movement now known 
as “progressive education”—a term 
which Dewey himself dislikes. Funda- 
mentally an application of his broader 
philosophy to the field of education, 
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progressivism shifted emphasis {r5), 
the demands of subject matter to ;). 
needs and nature of the child. Fo: 
forced learning by rote, Dewey s 
Stituted “learning by doing,” a th: 
designed to promote effort by stimu! ,. 
ing the child’s interest. 

Thoygh Dewey’s ideas may s 
commonplace today, they were reyo)\). 
tionary at the turn of the century. 
They met so little enthusiasm at {he 
University of Chicago, in fact, that 
Dewey left in 1904 to head the phil. 
osophy department of Columbia (jj. 
versity in New York, a pest he he; 
for 25 years until his retirement. 

Dewey’s theories, coupled with 4 
deep faith in human nature, also made 
him a staunch defender of democr:c\ 
and a militant liberal in politics. For 
Dewey has to a great degree lived his 
philosophy. Refusing to divorce 
thought from action, he has headed 
third party movements and led in the 
organization of teachers’ unions. [ie 
has taught in Japan and China, helped 
the Turkish government revise its 
school system, and defended Leon 
Trotsky against treason charges in the 
Stalin “purge” trials. His early hopes 
for the Soviet experiment unrealized, 
Dewey now considers Russia proof 
that “the days of revolution with re- 
sulting good are over.” 


} 
iU- 


T 80, John Dewey inevitably ap- 
proaches the end of the “human 
experience” in the natural world 
which has been the core of his whole 
system of thought. His pragmatism has 
always challenged supernatural and 
formal religion. To many critics, his 
exclusive humanism and naturalism 
has seemed fundamentally barren. 
And in his Reconstruction of Phi- 
losophy, Dewey himself admits that 
the ultimate, logical effect of his 
pragmatism, by upsetting ancient 
metaphysical and idealistic norms, is 
to transform, among other things, the 
nature of poetry and art. Viewed sci- 
entifically, for example, Love may be 
regarded merely as a matter of inter- 
acting glands, and Virtue and Vice 
may be chemical rather than spiritual. 
In that case, in face of the laboratory 
and test tube, it becomes difficult to 
justify poetic idealization or prose 
rhapsody. In such circumstances, say 
some of Dewey’s critics, literature and 
art cease to have a function in life, 
and life itself is made as unbearably 
clinical as guinea-pig experiments. 
While recognizing some truth in this, 
Dewey denies that the net effect of his 
system of thought is to rob living of 
its richness. Instead, he holds this as 
his faith: that the closer man inspects 
himself and his society, and the more 
he knows about nature, the better off 
his world will eventually be and the 
more progress will civilization make 
John Dewey is apparently confen'. 
“My philosophy,” he said recently, 
“teaches me to look beyond the pres- 
ent. It sustains me in such times 45 
these. Because it is the rational ap- 
plication of criticism, it is based upo" 
reason rather than emotion, but |! 
serves the same purpose that religion 
does for the devout believer.” 
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RELIGION and: SOCIETY 





Presbyterian Crisis 


Fifth largest of the Protestant com- 
munions in America is the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A., with its 
1,826,044 members in 8,794 churches. 
To serve these churches it has 9,631 
ministers—many of them retired. But 
anv Presbyterian who thought, com- 
paring the number of churches with 
the number of ministers, that he need 
never fear a lack of pastors to serve 
Presbyterian flocks got a rude shock 
when the Rev. Dr. Henry S. Brown 
rose to address the recent meeting of 
the Synod of New York. 

Dr. Brown, who went from Chicago 
to Princeton in 1937 to become vice- 
president of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, is a notable figure in the 
church. In Chicago he had been pres- 
ident of the Presbytery’s Extension 
Board for 14 years, president of the 


Sermonett 





our shame,” Dr. Brown declared. 

His suggestion for improvement: a 
governing body set up by General As- 
sembly to determine how many min- 
isterial candidates are needed and how 
they should be trained. 


rab 28 
Briefs 


gq “Because of the European War,” 
announced the Vatican last week, it 
had cancelled the 35th International 
Eucharistic Congress which was to 
have been held at Nice, France, next 
spring. Last year’s Congress was held 
at Budapest with Cardinal Pacelli, 
now Pope, presiding. 


@ Mennonites, spiritual descend- 
ants of Menno Simons, pietistic re- 
forming monk who founded the 
church at Zurich in 1525, are pacifists 
by faith. When the Mennonite Breth- 





“The Best Investment’”’ 


[) eae America is evangelized we have no destiny in the world in a 


brotherhood of nations. 
the Christian religion. 


no message in the situation we face today. 


Economists, business men and other 


The only thing we can share with the world is 


secular leaders have 


The church has . . . More than 50 


per cent of the population in America is still unchurched. This is a pagan nation 


and not, as is popularly supposed, a Christian one... 


And in this country there 


ire large racial groups, Negroes and Indians notably, which face degradation 
unless they are helped by the church to make a contribution to the lives of their 


people... 


out of the fifty million rural dwellers have no church affiliation. 


The greatest opportunity in this countryéds in the rural field. Thirty 


Many leaders 


will continue to come from rural life and they will have no genuine contribution 


to make unless they are trained in the Christian religion ... 


The best investment 


this country can make is to train rural youth so that this country can take a 
place in the brotherhood of man when the time comes. 


—Rt. Rev. 


FREDERICK B. BARTLETT 
Protestant Episcopal Missionary 
Bishop of Idaho. 





Associated Church Charities, a mem- 
ber of many other important boards. 
He is a member of the General As- 
sembly’s Department of Church Co- 
operation and Union, which is consid- 
ering a proposed merger with the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

\s vice-president of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, Dr. Brown helps 
govern the biggest of the 12 schools 

candidates for the Presbyterian 
! try are trained and has a finger 
onthe pulse of Presbyterian education. 
Gloomily he told the Synod of New 
k, meeting at Syracuse, that the 
yterian Church is facing the 
sreatest erisis in its history because of 
‘ack of facilities for training ministers. 
ist year 249 of our clergymen 
died,” he said. “In that year there 
154 graduates from our twelve 
logical seminaries. We have no 
m, no program, no concern for 
iatter of providing leadership for 
church.” Since 1850, he added, 
denomination had made no finan- 
‘lal contribution to theological semi- 
is, 
‘That our church is living at al! 
‘ay is a miracle of God’s grace—to 


ren Church of North America met at 
Corn, Kansas, last week to renew their 
pledge of pacifism, they considered a 
wartime plan whereby in cooperation 
with pacifistic Quakers and Dunkards, 
they could engage in all war activities 
short of bearing arms. These would 
include front-line nursing and recon- 
struction work, 


@ Last year, after the Protestant 
Episcopal Church proposed a merger 
with the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A., a concordat was drawn up to 
be submitted as a basis for union. Last 
week, as a proposal by which both 
clergy and laity of the two churches 
could hold dual membership without 
either side “trimming its sails” was 
offered by the Rt. Rev. Frank Wilson, 
Bishop of Eau Clair, Wis., the merger 
was criticized from both churches. 
Episcopalian Bishop William T. Man- 
ning of New York thought the merger 
would work “untold harm to Christian 
reunion in its wider aspects.” The 
Presbyterian, denominational maga- 
zine, quoted former Moderator Rev. 
Clarence Edward McCartney as say- 
ing the concordat “is undesired by the 
rank and file of both churches.” 


| soothing effect. 
| glands in your throat to function naturally 








COUGHERS! 


WHY BE AN OUTCAST? 
HERE’S RELIEF! 


Is coughing robbing you of life’s comfort? Do 


friends shun you—fail to invite you to social 
gatherings? Are you glared at in public places 
because of your frequent coughing, so annoying 
to others? 

If your cough is due to a cold, try Pertussin. 
You will be delighted with its quick, throat- 
Pertussin helps the moisture 


after a cold has retarded normal secretions. 

Many physicians have prescribed Pertussin, 
a safe and pleasant herbal syrup, for over 30 
years. Free from harmful drugs. For generoug 
FREE bottle, write to Pertussin, Dept. P-1 


440 Washington St., New York City. 











HANDYMAN JACK 


AND FENCE STRETCHER! 


Only tool of its kind! Pulls posts, pipes, roots, 
small stamps, jacks up trocks, tractors, 
lifts buildings: apy I splices 
matoan cities poenes 
ote, Simple to operate. 
Ton Capacity. 


Quick, Easy Seller! Mate moner—auickly 


selling this remarkable all-purpose tool. é- 


needed. Work full time or spare time 


START NOW—WRITE US! ‘Sq 


K. L. A Mom. -sold eight in after- 
boon. F. Franz, 8. D., made $15 in six 
boars. You have opportunity tomake money 

like this. Live man wan’ in every county. Get our amazing sales 
plan—it’s a money maker for you. 


HARRAH MFG. CO., Dept. F-51 V-SSRRoomS Ind. 


HIDDEN POWERS 
BRING SUCCESS 


Learn how to get the things you want. . . 
Quick Advancement— More Money—RBet- 
ter Job—Greater Popularity—Happiness 
— SUCCESS. Hidden Powers lying deep 
within you may be waiting to be stirred 
to life. Properly directed they may 
make all your dreams come true. Any 
man of average intelligence has it 

within himeelf to bis 


fer 
OY ey ha 
ones, * 
Job, Winning "Securing BUC. 
Write at once for 
FREE Self Analysis Chartand amazing 
revelations about your Inner Seif. 
Self Study Foundation, Inc. 
Avenue 
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’ Special Memorials ‘r:s" 


Write For New Folder of Beautiful De- 
signs. Low prices. Lettered. Erecting 
Service. FREE GIFTS. 


U. S. Marble & Granite Co., A-66, Oneco. Fla. 


High School Course 


at Home 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


Goa aon as rapidly es your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 


Railway Mail Clerks / PRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Fostoftice Clerks— / £172, Rochester, N. ¥. 


ade agead = Sirs: Rush to me, without charg 
Washington (1) 32 page book with fists 4 
Government Jobs. (2) Tell me 
BIG PAY how to qualify for a job. 
Many other 
sitions. Mai a AI 


coupon today. / Address 
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NAMES 


A second lieutenant’s commission in 
the British Army was accepted last 
week by Colonel KERMIT ROOSE- 
VELT, son of the late President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. In the First World 
War, Colonel Roosevelt was a captain 
with the British forces in Mesopotamia 
and Palestine. 





. . a 


Much-married TOMMY MANVILLE, 
playboy-heir to an asbestos fortune, 
told reporters there would s6on be a 
fifth Mrs. Manville, He introduced her 
as Elinor Troy of Washington, D. C., 
who won some notice in her own right 
once when she marked up the hand- 
some face of JACK DOYLE, Irish pugi- 
list. Tommy chartered a 28-passenger 
airplane to have the latest light of his 
life brought from California to New 
York City. He exclaimed happily to 


reporters as he beamed on Elinor: 
“Somebody musta hit me with a 
horseshoe.” 

Colonel CHARLES A. LIND- 


BERGH’s mother-in-law, Mrs. ELIZ- 
ABETH C. MORROW, showed up in 
an opposite camp from the Colonel on 
the question of repeal of the arms em- 
bargo. Mrs. Morrow, acting president 
of Smith College, made known her 
preference for repeal when it was an- 
nounced she had joined the Nonparti- 
san Committee for Peace Through Re- 
vision of the Neutrality Law. Lind- 
bergh has publicly expressed his 
opinion the embargo should be kept. 


Mayor WILLIAM E. KANE of Wo- 
burn, Mass., whose municipal “re- 
forms” have earned him a wide repu- 
tation for executive eccentricity, is 
again feuding with his fire depart- 
ment. Some months ago, in the name 
of “economy,” Kane fired all call fire- 
men. The regular firemen protested 
they were then forced to work 24 
hours a day six days a week. Replied 
the Mayor: “I have no intention of 
making firemen prisoners. I may take 
down the doors and even the windows 
of the stations so they can get ‘out. 
Or, as is stated in the Bible, they can 
take up their beds and leave.” 

Rather annoyed about two things, 
Countess Haugwitz-Reventlow, who is 
the former BARBARA HUTTON, re- 
turned to this country from Europe. 
What she did not like were: (1) re- 
porters’ questions as to whether the 
divorced Countess intended to marry 
one Robert Sweeney, 28-year-old 
American broker who returned on the 
same boat with her; (2) the sight of 
pickets, concerned with unionizing 5- 
and-10 cent store employees, who car- 
ried placards denouncing her, On the 
subject of Sweeney, the Countess, who 
gave up her American citizenship 
when she masried the Danish Count, 
refused to say anything. Commenting 
on the pickets, she said she was tired 
of telling people she had nothing to do 
with the Woolworth 5-and-10 cent 





International 


The Countess Disliked Her Welcome 


stores, even though she is the princi- 
pal heiress of the Woolworth fortune. 
“This always happens to me,” she said. 
“Welcome home, I don’t think.” 


* * * 


ARTHUR E. MORGAN, removed by 
the President from his chairmanship 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, set 
out for Mexico from his Ohio home to 
study possible sites for refugee settle- 
ment below the Rio Grande. Sponsors 
of his expedition are the Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, a Quaker organization, 
and the Mexican governmen® Dr. Mor- 
gan will survey adaptability of the 
land for individual farming by Jewish 
and other refugees from Europe. 


* * * 


Following the death at 63 of ROB- 
ERT G. ELLIOTT, for 14 years state 
executioner for New York and five 
other eastern states, reporters learned 
the name of his successor—JOSEPH 
FRANCEL, a 42-year-old war veteran 
and electrician with a wife and two 
children. Francel was the mysterious 
man smuggled into Sing Sing Peni- 


tentiary last August to perform an 
execution when Elliott was ill. Ap- 
proached by newspapermen in his 


Cairo, N. Y., home, Francel donned a 
pair of dark glasses and refused to talk. 

In Mexico City, Frida Kahlo de Ri- 
vera let it be known she was seeking 
a divorce from DIEGO RIVERA, 
world-famous muralist in whose home 
Russian exile LEON TROTSKY stayed 
before the two men parted because of 
political differences. 


PATHFINDER 


MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


Hollywood Cavalcade (Twentie) 
Century-Fox): The first large-sex\e 
attempt to dramatize the history «{ 
Hollywood—from the slapstick, p 
throwing era of Mack Sennett’s kK: 
stone cops to the development of | 
talkies—“Hollywood Cavalcade” 
for the most part, an excellent d: 
ment, It is particularly good in | 
earlier sequences, when such old S 
nett comedians as Ben Turpin, Che 
Conklin and James Finlayson, aided 
by Buster Keaton, re-enact their . 
time slap-dash escapades. To hold t! 
historical events together, a story 
the ups and downs of a director (1) 
Ameche) and a movie star (Ali 
Faye) is threaded through. When t}) 
camera concentrates on their romanti 
troubles, the film tends to lose tempo 
Among the supporting players, J. kd 
ward Bromberg as a producer, Stuart 
Erwin as a camera-man and Alan ( 
tis as a composite of several one-tinve 
matinee idols, give especially effect 
performances. 


* - * 


What A Life (Paramount): As a stage 
play which ran for 16 months 
Broadway, “What A Life” was a high! 
entertaining farce concerning a high 
school boy who was in perpetua 
trouble with the school principal 
Transposed to the screen, it is one 
the season’s best comedies. As the 
miserable, misunderstood Henry A|i 
rich, Jackie Cooper does well with 
the part originally made famous bh) 
Ezra Stone. But the major acting hon- 
ors go to members of the Broadway 
cast who replay their original roles 
Vaughan Glaser as the harassed pri 
cipal, Betty Field as Henry’s s\ 
pathetic girl friend, and James Cori 
as Henry’s bright boy enemy. The) 
make Central High School a thing o! 
delight and a joy for an hour and 2 
minutes. 











Jamaica Inn (Mayflower): Actor! 
Charles Laughton and Director Alfred 
Hitchcock are two of the greatest ar! 
ists in the British film industry. Con 
sequently, when they got together to 
make a picture based on Daphne du 
Maurier’s best-selling novel about 4 
tavernful of eighteenth century cul- 
throat shipwreckers on the Cornis! 
coast, it was expected that one of thie 
greatest melodramas of the era would 
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be forthcoming. Though it’s good, 
is not that, Laughton’s 
the monstrous, 
nad squire, Sir Humphrey Pengallan, 
minates the proceedings at the ex- 
pense of Hitchcock’s usual masterful 
development of suspense and speedy 
narration. Laughton, in other words, 
slows Hitchcock down, But even so, 

maica Inn” should definitely not 
he missed. 


—_—_ _— —~ — — 








FASHIONS 








SUCCESS STORIES FOR YOUR WARDROBE 

420 Never too young to be a fashion leader,’ 
ivacious youngster frock. The perky —" 
Skirt, the Eton schoolboy collar and the gay button 
rin spell S-T-Y-L-E! Designed for 6 to 14. 
res 244 yards 35 inch fabric and 44 yard for 
%071—-Enchance your mature curves—instead of try- 
neeal them! This dress subtly flatters, with 
ered long panel, soft bustline gathers, curved 
ng and a becoming neckline. For club-meet- 
ncheons, bridge afternoons. Designed for 34 

A 36 requires 334 yards 39 inch fabric. 


1258—Everything new under a winter sun in a dress 
y girl-about-town. See the smart new ‘‘ac- 
neckline . . the detachable peplum with 
fullness . the gathered sleeves . 
peaked waistline! Designed for 10 to 20 
ree-quarter sleeve version, requires 4 yards 
fabric; short-sleeve dress. 334 yards. 





Price of patterns 15¢ each. Send for our Pattern 
Book, and see how easily you can add to the joys 
of everyday and “special” events with the latest 
frocks, and outfits exactly suited to your style. 
The price of this book alone is 15e; book and a 


pattern together, 25c. Address Pattern Editor, 
PATHFINDER, 243 West 17th St., New York. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Apple Chutney 


Sweet or acid fruit and seasoning 
make spicy pickles that will pep up 
appetites. Especially easy to make, 
apple chutney calls for these ingred- 
ients: 12 sour apples, juice of four 
lemons, two cups vinegar, two cups 





sugar, one cup seeded raisins, two 
green peppers, one red pepper, one- 
half cup tart jell, one tablespoon 


ground ginger, one tablespoon salt and 
one-half teaspoon cayenne. 

Wash and core the apples. Then 
chop apples and peppers. Next, com- 
bine all the ingredients. Finally, sim- 
mer until thick, 

—— —_>- 


Banana Fritters 


Bananas make excellent fritters. Mix 
one cup of bread flour, two teaspoons 
sugar and one-fourth teaspoon salt. 
Beat an egg until light and add to it 
one-fourth cup milk. Then combine 
the two mixtures. To this add three 
bananas (forced through sieve) and 
one tablespoon lemon juice or extract. 
Drop batter by spoonfuls into deep fat 
and fry. 





° ° 
Pumpkin Pie 

Here is a popular variation of ordi- 
nary cream pumpkin pie, Pare and 
cook the pumpkin slowly until tender 
and as dry as possible when it is 
rubbed through a sieve. For two pies, 
use two cups sieved pumpkin, two 
well-beaten eggs, two cups milk, two 
cups cream, three-fourths cup sugar 
and as much cinnamon, ginger-or nut- 
meg as desired for seasoning. Mix 
thoroughly, place in pie crust and 
bake. 


ee 


Week’s Hints 


Gg One of the most important things 
to remember in cooking apples is to 
be sparing with the water. 

@ Diced pineapple and_ seeded 
grapes add flavor to chicken salad. 

G To prevent fat from spluttering 
when meat is fried, sprinkle a little 
salt in the pan before putting in the 
grease. 

q@ Brush pie crust with 
give a golden brown crust. 
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Splendid Cough 
Remedy Easily 
Mixed at Home 


Needs No Cooking. 


To get quick and satisfying relief from 
coughs due to colds, mix your own remedy 
at home. Once tried, you'll never be without 
it, and it’s so simple and easy 

First, make a syrup by stirring 2 cups 
granulated sugar and one cup of water a 
few moments, until dissolved. A child could 
do it. No cooking needed. 

Then get 2% ounces of Pinex from any 
druggist. This fs a compound containing Nor- 
way Pine and palatable guaiacol, in concen- 
trated form, well-known for its prompt action 
on throat and bronchial membranes. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle, and add 
your syrup. Thus you make a full pint of 
really splendid medicine and you get about 
four times as much for your money. It never 
spoils, and children love its pleasant taste. 

And for quick, blessed relief, it is amazing. 
You can feel it take hold in a way that means 
business. It loosens the phlegm, soothes the 
irritated membranes, and eases the soreness. 
Thus it makes breathing easy, and lets you get 
restful sleep. Just try it, and if not pleased, 
vour money will be refunded. 





Big Saving. 











\ e don’t claim you'll feel livelier than a jitter- 
bug, BUT — whenever constipation gets you logy, 
headachy, grouchy, just see how the pep and sun- 
shine snap back into life when you use FEEN-A- 
MINT, the delicious chewing gum way to relief. 
You get all its famous. benefits simply by chewing. 
No wonder folks say: “It seems just like magic!" 
Millions, young and old, like FEEN-A-MINT., Try 
it yourself! Your druggist has a 10¢ size. 


FEEN-A-MINT 22%: 


pwns and “ANDY” The Perfect Bridge Gift! 
Jolly Scotty Dogs to hang 
Pi) erst size 2 3-4 in x4 in.; 
Cre eas /—§0c 


ribbon. Solve your gift 
a Send stamp for eee PAIR 
{4m REE CATALOG showin 


many other suitable gifts ~f~ where Inu. sh. 
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DIAMONDS — WATCHES 
ON EASY CREDIT 
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Make an Effort to 


WIN Contest MONEY 


Join CONTEST CLUB PLAN. Every week you get ONE 

FINISHED ENTRY in a big Contest. You get our puzzle 

solutions. Your Contest statements, letters, slogans are 

expertly composed. You need only to sign your name = 

| them off. Our long Contest es may help you win 
wae the winner of first 

FREE rie jor. complete CLL hk Jetaiis pt t “CON 

ite fo ete rt; - 

FREE Pus i F Ps”’ caghatainar new Dentunte—casaw wines entries 

n — by and Contest helps. Enclose l0c for mailing. 

DITORS & fy qgewes ps Re b EAP 
Box “oe Church St. Annex . a. ¥ 





“| Talked with God” 


(Yes, I Did—Actually and Literally) 


and, as a result of that little talk with God some 
ten years ago, a strange new Power came into my 
life. After 43 years of horrible, sickening, dismal 
failure, this strange Power brought to me a sense 
of overwhelming victory, and I have been over- 
coming every undesirable condition of my life ever 
since. What a change it was. Now—I have credit 
at more than one bank, I own a beautiful home, 
drive a lovely car, own & newspaper and a large 
office building, and my wife and family are amply 
provided for after I leave for shores unknown. 
In addition to these materia] benefits, I have a 
sweet peace in my life. I am happy as happy 
can be. No circumstance ever upsets me, for I 





have learned how to draw upon the invisible God- 
Law, under any and all circumstances 

You, too, may find and use the same staggering 
Power of the God-Law that I use. It can bring 
to you, too, whatever things are right and proper 
for you to have. Do you believe this? It won't 
cost much to find out—just a penny post-card 
or a letter, addressed to Dr. Frank B. Robinson, 
Dept. 31, Moscow, Idaho, will bring you the story 
of the most fascinating success of the century. 
And the same Power I use is here for your use, 
too. I'll be glad to tell you about it. All informa- 
tion about this experience will be sent you free, 
of course. The address again—Dr. Frank B. Robinson, 
Dept. 31, Moscow, Idaho. Advt. Copyright 1939 
Frank B. Robinson. 
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BOOKKEEPER 


New, better bookkeepin g Opportunities ¢ every 
day. Jobs that pay wollte lead to better wd 
We train you to get them—and keep them! Previous 
training not 
thing from the ground »> Inexpensive. Write for free 
book and special terms. No obligation. Address: 


LaSalle Extension , Dept.11383-8 Chicago, Ml. 


New Kind of 





POTATO PEELER 


Agents! Sel Sells Like Wild 






vention replaces old- 
salve. 'e. potatoes faster, 
shellee , uniformly. fagrs: 
.- , cleane jeans. oe wild about 
EV ws ne ggler A eioniee & ERS Wield 
SAM person oy 4 eac 
ity who weppes. . Get 






FREE 


BARGAIN CATALOG 
25,000 books of all pub- 


Peenent’' BOOKS 


a Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old- = eqveriess 
eae “best sellers.”” Reference, Fiction 
Scientific, ete. Supplying schools, colleges, libraries 
thousands ‘of individual customers. Send tcard 
today for our new 1 log Books.” 


“Bargains in 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 101 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, illinois 


ASA 
FREE SUIT sows 


\-AND MAKE UP TO * 2.00 iN A DAY / 










Let me wor! Union TaBered out 


PS at eae viva day’ showing ust — ear he 


ane for Sam es — FREE OF COST 
details, A’ AL SAMPLES 


Gig Fake bnSengae ct og hcocr aw 


AE ec ee 
em in OO days at ee 


Earnings of Men 
profession of Serodicn = zs = i taht ae $45 


= aad per week but many pre er con eir own 
Doctors, Xx 

















Large incomes 


A bee Sy seller. Drivers buy on flash 
demonstration. Dealers buy3 tol2. Your 
profit mark-up as has 264%. Biggest 
sensation of yess. Rush name quick for “facts and Demon- 
strator soe cum eplan. AliFree. Rush. TCH-MY-TURN 
SIGNAL CO.. Dept. 181 1,Wainut Bidg., Des Moines, ta. 


Gorgeous Birthstone 
Bracelet or Pendant to 
a solid oo silver, "Your 
i and Mon your c 
Py ~ R cline 4 boxes Rosebud yo at 
ve and new catalog 


ROSEBUD PERFUME ECO, BOX 26, WoODSBORD, aa. 





fa Exh cat's erat dea Mi fo 3 cash (fea 
postage). Order now! SHENFU, LL. 










The Plastex Industry needs manufactures on small 
seale and for big production of Lamp and Clock 
Stands. Art goods and Novelties in Plastex and 
Marble imitation. Experience unnecessary. c 
material makes regular 10c store sellers. Rubber 
moulds furnished for speed production. Small in- 
vestment brings big returns. Ambitious men have 
chance for real prosperity. Our free booklet will 
interest and benefit you. PLASTEX INDUSTRIES, 
Dep. K, 1085S Washington Ave., New York, N. ¥. 
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BOMBS— 


(Continued from page 4) 


of gas must be dropped; the same quan- 
tity of explosive bombs is a good 
deal more deadly. 

The Italians used gas, both by bomb 
and by spray from planes, in the 
Ethiopian war, and with great effect. 
But that was against native troops 
who had never seen a gas mask, and 
who did not have even shoes to pro- 
tect their bare feet against mustard 
gas. No doubt modern bombing at- 
tacks will drop some gas bombs along 
with explosives, to endanger people if 
they get panicky and run out from 
shelters, 


- + » Safeguards 


All nations in the war have estab- 
lished safeguards against Death-by- 
Bomb. They fall into two groups: (1) 
fighting defenses against enemy bomb- 
ers, which include interceptor planes, 
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PATHFINDER 


cables to spider-web enemy bombers. 
Civilian Shelter. Before war bec 
France and Great Britain began e\ 
uating children and invalids fri 
their cities. In one week Englan) 
moved 1,400,000 children. But the | 
protection of all against bombs, {). 
Spaniards found, was to get 50 or 6) 
feet underground, in connected ¢,})) 
cles that would confine death, if ;; 
searched that far, within a small space. 
In Castellon, Spain, almost every 
household had a dugout 40-feet down, 
connected with the next house’s by 4 
passage. In Valencia, Barcelona and 
Madrid the most effective public she! 
ters had first a layer of concrete three 
to five feet thick, then 15 to 25 feet of 
earth, then another concrete roof un- 
der which were cubicles holding s¢ 
people each, (This honeycomb eff; 
diminishes shock and blast.) 


German air-raid shelters, especia|l) 
near important plants, are very good 
and were prepared early. So 


Internati nal 


In London: Brick and Concrete Bomb Shelters Are Convertible Into Sitting Rooms 


anti-aircraft with listening and sight- 
ing mechanism, and balloon barrages; 
and (2) civilian shelter methods, such 
as evacuation, bomb-proof trenches 
and cellars, sandbags, blackouts and 
emergency civilian squads. 

Fighting defenses. Interceptor 
planes rise 10,000 feet in less than 
five minutes to attack bombers. Ger- 
man planes are superb and plentiful. 
English planes equal the best in the 
world, and halting production has now 
risen to almost German level. French 
aviation lags far behind, save in per- 
sonnel, but the French claim their 
American Curtiss fighters out-maneu- 
ver German planes. 

A year ago Great Britain did not 
have enough anti-aircraft guns to pro- 
tect London, but then protection was 
stepped up tremendously. Both Ger- 
man and French guns are extremely 
efficient, but British pilots making re- 
connaisance flights over Germany say 
German “archies” are few. Great 
Britain’s most famed protective de- 
fense is her balloon barrage—balloons 
riding up to 15,000 feet and dangling 


French shelters (one in Paris will hold 
8,000 people). The English, starting 
later, are still wondering whether their 
shelters are adequate. All countries 
have systems of siren warnings, spec- 
ial wardens, and gas masks. 

The main purpose of shelters is to 
protect against panic. Bombs are 
bound to kill—a whole city cannot be 
safe all the time. But if the populace 
knows safety has been prepared 
them, that fighters are ready to do 
grim duel with death from the skies, 
they may be spared from the gravest 
menace—panic. By keeping a popu- 
lace panicky, warlords hope, in t!)!s 
war without a front, to effect the final 
casualty—death of the will to resist. 


« « « Background and Law 


The first recorded attempt at aerial 
bombardment was in 1812, when ite 
Russian army made an unsuccesful 
effort to send explosive-laden balloons 
toward Napoleon’s lines. In 1849 
Austrians attempted to bombard 
Venice from balloons; but the altemp! 
ended disastrously when the wind 
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Popular 
Magazines 


At Money 
q Saving Prices 


CLUB NO. 115 
1 Better Homes 


CLUB NO, 101 
Good Stories 
Mother’s Home Life 
Farm Journal and 
Farmer’s Wife 
american Poultry Journal 
PATHFINDER 


& Gardens $60 
McCall's Magazine 
PATHFINDER 

Value $3.00—Save $1.40 


CLUB NO. 117 


Value $2.00—Save $0.70 
- —_————— | McCall's Magazine $ 15 
CLUB NO. 102 Better Homes ] 
an's World 30 & Gardens 
— if $ Household Magazine 
Mother's Home Life 
Journal and PATHFINDER 
Faraurmer’s Wife Value $3.50—Save $1.75 
PATHFINDER “wei. - 
se $2.00—Save 70 UB NO. 118 
| 
J e' ’s Magazine 
CLUB NO. 108 MoCall’s Magas 


PATHFINDER 
Value $3.50—Save $1.75 


CLUB NO. 120 
MeCall’s Magazine $700 


Household Magazine $10 


Country Home 

Good Sortes 
PATHFINDE 

Value $2. 00—Save $0.70 


CLU UB NO, 105 
Woman’s World 


Household <> i $4 
Farm i urnal and 

Farmer's Wife 
PATHFINDER 
Value $2.25—Save $0.85 


CLUB NO. 106 


Better Homes 
& Gardens 
Woman’s World 
Household Magazine 
PATHFINDER 
Value $4.00—Save $2.00 


CLUB NO. 123 


True Confessions $900 





Movie Mirror 





Country Home $ 40 McCall's Magazine 

Weman's World PATHFINDER | 
House hold Magazine Value $4.00—Save $2.00 — 
PATHFINDER 

Value $2.25—Save $0.85 CLUB NO. 124 


CLUB NO. 108 
Woman's World 


House hold + $4 


Mother's Home Life 


McCall’s Magazine $ 00 
True Romances 
Woman’s World 

Household Magazine 





Modern menenens 
Farm Journal and 
Farmer’s Wife 


PATHFINDER 
Country Home Value $4.00—Save $2.00 
—————— OOOO 
a a 2 eee 
CLUB NO. 110 McCall’s Magazine 
Household Magazine 1 Value $4.00—Save $1.75 
PATHFINDER CLUB NO. 128 
Movie Mirror 
Woman's Werld 


PATHFINDER 

Value $2.50—Save $1.05 CLUB NO. = 5 
McCall's Magazine Weman’s Werld 2 
Woman's World PATHFINDFR 

N 3. 40 

alue $ 00—Save $1.40 ° Story $ 50 

CLUB NO. Ill McCall’s Magazine 

Household Magazine 4] 


PATHFINDER PATHFINDER 

Value $3.00—Save $1.40 Value $4.75—Save $2.25 
CLUB NO. 114 CLUB NO. 131 

Screenland $ 60 ee eee $ 75 

McCall's Magazine — ; ; ee ‘a 

PATHFINDER PATHFINDER 


Value $3.00—Save $1.40 
ch eee tt eee a above is for one full year. 


mn 4 yieading Sp 


PATHFINDER and any THREE others 


[] American Boy, 8 mo. [ ] McCall’s Magazine 

|] American Girl, 8 me. 1 yr. 

{] Amer. Fruit Grower f Modern Screen, 1 yr. 
yrs. Movie Mirrer, 1 yr. 

[ ] Amer Poultry Ini. {] om | Road (Boys), 


r yr 
{} Bet tter Homes & Gar- [] Parent’ s Magazine, 
6 mo 


Value $4.50—Save $1.75 





yr. 
[ } Bree der’ s Gazette, | Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
Science and Discovery, 
(1 Capper’s Wasuhen, 1 yr. 
yrs. fi ] Screenland, 1 yr. 
1] Christian Herald, U1 Seecessfl Farmin 
mo Successful Farming, 


untry Home, 2 yrs. 
ct Digest, 1 yr. 


. {1 Troe * Contessions 
arm Jnl. and Farm- 


er's Wife, 2 yrs. [1] Tree “‘Reperteniin, 
1] Home Arts Needle- 1 yr. 
raft, 2 yrs. { ] True Romances, 1 yr. 
[ | Household Magasine { ] Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 
Ts, 


check the three magazines you choose and 
ls Offer attached to the order blank below. 
es must all go to one address. Be sure to 
name and address clearly. 
USE THIS ORDER BLANK — — — — 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


E Cd And Q.cscsesvw for PATHFINDER one year 
1D WN iss cceciacsce 

e 3 magazines checked. S¢0@each magazine to 

‘ D. schneiaahee ins nance intneinn <ak 

Serr. Y tte ee Sey 





shifted and blew the balloons back 
over the Austrian lines. 
Modern aerial bombardment began 


in 1914. On Christmas Day of that 
year the first German bombs were 
dropped on British civilians. But air 


bombing did not begin in earnest until 
1917, and its potentialities today are 
far more terrible than they were then. 
At least four times the nations of 
the world, in saner moments, have at- 
tempted to draw up agreements 
against aerial bombing. The only time 
they succeeded was at the first Hague 
Peace Conference in 1899—while the 
dirigible was still an experiment and 
four years before the Wright Brothers 
lifted the first heavier-than-air craft 
off the ground at Kitty Hawk. That 
agreement expired after five years. 
At the Washington Disarmament 


eanneatiseal 
Sandbags Cushion Effects of a Blast 


Conference of 1921-22 limitations on 
aerial bombing were thumbed down 
because they might “interfere disas- 
trously with the natural development 
of aeronautics.” Again in 1932 anti- 
bombing agreements failed because 
the British wished to reserve the right 
to use bombs against “native tribes” 
(i. e., on the borders of India and in 
Asia Minor). 
drawn up at The Hague limiting bomb- 
ing to “military objectives” was never 
signed by any nation. 

Nor are appeals to the conscience 
of mankind likely to halt death by 
bombing. It may safely be said that, 
when and if total war begins, air raids 
will not be confined to military ob- 
jectives, Non-combatant civilians will 
suffer as well as.armies fighting on the 
front lines, and women and children 
will die by bombs. The only hope is 
that strategy may prevent this terror, 
for it is a double-edged weapon— 
the first man to order aerial bombing 
of cities in this war will know that 
unless the opposition is completely 
destroyed, it can and will strike back. 
War’s newest curse is likely to remain 
until man grows wise enough to do 
away with the curse of war altogether. 


In 1933 a convention - 


SKIN TROUBLE 


F If you have a skin trouble that 
«. itches or burns, (2) oozes or 

scales, (3) gets better then worse, 

let us send you a FREE of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema ‘alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usualy mild, clean and comforting, no more visi- 
ble than, water. . 5%, tee. i find your “‘first 
8 rest.” rite ay, @ 1 

do. Satisfaction guaranteed. ‘ — 
DR. J. E. CANNADAY O©O., 841 Park Square, 
Sedalia. Mo. 


CATARRH--neadacne 


Due to Nasal Congestion 


YOU WILL GET RELIEF OR OUR TREAT- 

MENT IS FREE! Hall's Nasal Catarrh Treat- 
ment (2 Methods) relieves phlegm-filled 
throat, stuffed-up nose. If not, we will 
refund your money. RELIABLE FIRM—67 
YEARS IN_ BUSINESS. Ask Your Druggist 
for Hall’s Nasal Catarrh Two-Method Treat- 
ment. Send Post-card for Free Catarrh & 
Diet Chart. 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Dept. 1311, Toledo, 0. 
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DR. SURNETT: 8S DENTURE LINING, 
é the result of 25 years of dental experience 
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PILE RELIEF QUICKLY 


Pleasant internal liquid pile 
remedy. . Sells for only $1 with 
money back guarantee. Write 
for free bulletin. W.-K. Pile 
Remedy Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio 







What A 
Relief ~ 








MOVING SOON? 


Always remember that Pathfinder mailing liste are 
prepared from ten to fourteen days in advance of the 
issue date. If you want your copies sent to a new 
address, be sure to NOTIFY US DIRECT sufficiently 
ia advance, giving BOTH your old address as well as 

new. You should call our attention to any error 
yy may have made in your ape or address 
PATHFINDER. ASHINGTON. D. ©. 


PATHFINDER 
POLLS 

OF 

PUBLIC 
OPINION 


An authentic, unbiased, scientific forecast 
of pending events secured through approveal 
sampling methods to determine beforehand 
what the public thinks as to war, pending 
legislation, politics, elections, candidates, 
and important questions of the day. An 
exclusive news feature appearing regularly 
only in PATHFINDER, and directed by 
the nationally known prognosticator, Emil 
Hurja, publisher of PATHFINDER. Be sure 
to look for this important uncolored survey 
in each issue. Keep up with the times—in 
fact, be ahead of the times by reading the 
PATHFINDER Poll of Public Opinion. ' 

If your subscription is about to expire, 
renew it now, or if you are not a subscriber 
send $1.00 for 52 issues to 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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FREE Sutos tient on 


Stomach Ulcers 


Ceused by Gastric Hyperacidity 


Distress after eating, stomach pains, 
bloating, heartburn, gas, sour stomach, 
and indigestion due to excess stomach 
acid are discussed in this free booklet. 
It brings news of Von's Pink Tablet 
treatment — a treatment used by over 
a quarter of a million. A_ treatment 
that thousands have reported brought 
amazing relief right at home without 
liquid diet or loss of time from work, 
a treatment, which has hel nature 
to heal stomach ulcers caused by gastric 
hyperacidity, Write today for this free 
booklet and our trial offer—with money- 
back guarantee if not satisfied. Write 


CHICAGO VON CO. Dept.PAT 
1712 Estes Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


RUPTURED? 


Get Relief This Proven Way 


Why try to worry along with trusses that 
gouge your flesh—press heavily on hips and 
8 | gt tg a ng—fail to hold rupture? 

ou need the Cluthe. No leg-straps or cut- 
ting belts. Automatic adjustable pad holds 
at real opening—follows every body move- 
ment with instant increased support in case 
of strain. Cannot slip whether at work or 

lay. Light. Waterproof. Can be worn in 
ath. Send for amazing FREE book. ‘Advice 
To Ruptured,” and details of liberal truthful 
60-day trial offer. Also endorsements from 
grateful users in your neighborhood. Write: 


Cluthe Sons, Dept.12, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 

Klutch lessens the constant fear ofa renping, sos 

ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. —- 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on sub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous tria | box. (© 1. P. INC, 





KLUTCH CO., Box 2702-K, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
hi MODERN: ROOFLESS wel 
= 5 Se ct 





send away at one nt FRE 

Seeeed by tho 2 -i18, 

y uu Dept. M-18. 

Regol contains scientific 

Read all about Regol and its aid to Nature in 

headaches, nausea and biliousness due to 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

less, low cost home treatment. + 
thousands of cases. Write me 
Cag 


HE her y METHODS FOR HOME USE.” 
u Methods, 
ads. Llepe, Methods, © 
i liver medicines including 
lieving functional disorders of the liver and gall 
sluggish flow of bile. Write for free booklet today. 
head physician < one of America’ s Finest 
today for Free Titel Offen No obligation. 


. IF you bay gt ay ny ae 
Peis ail about this 40-year-old method, Segieed and en- 
Medicine 

@ very effective cholagogue (bile flow stimulant). 
. @lso intestinal indigestion, bloating, gas, 
CLEVELAND REGOL COMPANY, 1556 Old Arcade, 
Let me tell you of my mild, pee. 

— + where I have successfully 

JOHNSON, M.D., Desk 840, Kansas City, Mo. 
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PASTIME and SMILES 





Peanut Basketball 


Here is an interesting game for large 
gatherings, Two teams are chosen, 
each with the same number of play- 
ers as in regular basketball. The play- 
ers are then lined up in two rows 
about 10 feet apart, But the players 
in the two lines are not opponents. 
Players directly opposite each other 
are partners, 

Each of the players in one row is 
furnished with an empty three-pound 
paper bag, while each player in the 
other row is given a paper plate con- 
taining a number of peanuts—10, 15 
or 20. At a signal from the referee, 
the players with the peanuts start 
tossing them, one at a time, into the 
paper bags held by their partners. 

But the partners must hold the bags 
still and let the misses fall where they 
will. They cannot move the bags to 
catch the peanuts. When the tossing is 
finished, an umpire counts the peanuts 
in each bag and the players with the 
highest score win. 





Brain Teaser 


In a certain division in one of Eu- 
rope’s armies fighting on the Western 
front there are more than 20,000 men, 
divided into five brigades. If one-third 
of the first, two-sevenths of the sec- 
ond, seven-twelfths of the third, nine- 
thirteenths of the fourth, and fifteen- 
twenty-seconds of the fifth brigade 
happen in every case to be the same 
number of men, how many men are 
there in each brigade? Answer next 
week, 

Answer to Last Week’s—Kate and 
Ned spent $4 each; Ann and Tom $1 
and $2, respectively; Mary and Bill, 
$2 and $6; and Jane and Jack, $3 and 
$12. 





Egg Magic 

You can astonish as well as enter- 
tain your friends with this trick. 
Materials needed for it include one 
quart-size milk bottle and a couple of 
hard-boiled eggs, shelled. Place one 
egg in the mouth of the bottle where 
it will fit snugly, but seemingly will 
not pass through. Then ask anyone 
in the company to volunteer to force 
the egg into the bottle—but without 
breaking the egg. 

No matter how the volunteer may 
try, he cannot push the egg into the 
bottle without breaking it. But after 
the volunteer has mutilated the first 
egg, the performer-boasts that he can 
make an egg drop into the bottle 
without being any the worse for the 
effort. So saying, he lights a match 
and drops it into the bottle. While 
the match continues to burn, he places 
the egg in the bottle mouth. Soon, 
to the surprise of the spectators, the 


egg begins to squeeze itself into the 
bottle. If the match burns long enough 
the egg drops into the bottle, undam. 
aged. 

The secret: the burning match cop. 
sumes the oxygen in the bottle, creat. 
ing a partial vacuum, and air pres. 
sure on the outside slowly pushes the 
egg into the bottle. 


—_————__—_—_e~=— oe -:*—™~=S 


Smiles 


Wifey—I would I were a bird. 

Hubby—I would you were, too, 
dearest. Then you could fly south 
for the winter without it costing me 
anything. 


Since his wife had taken on so much 
weight, Uncle Si had quit helping her 
into the auto. Feeling the slight, - 
complained one day: “Why, Si, you 
ain’t so gallant as you used to be ‘om 
you were younger.’ 

Si gave her a look and retorted: 
“Yes, and you ain’t so buoyant as you 
was when you were younger.” 


Teacher—Now, Tommy, take the 
globe and point out Australia. 

Tommy (pointing)—There it is. 

Teacher—Now, Johnny, who dis- 
covered Australia? 

Johnny—Tommy did. 


Chuzz—So you got rid of the depres- 
sion in your town, did you? 

Bjones—Yes, but it took more than 
100 loads of dirt to level it up. 


Rastus—I hear yo’-all am talkin’ ob 
gettin’ married. 

Sambo—Yes, I may hab to if de cost 
6b livin’ keeps on goin’ up. 


Mrs. Dzudi—My husband considered 
a long time before he proposed to me. 
He was very careful. 

Mrs. Frisby—Ah, it’s always those 
careful people who get taken in. 


Dinocan—Pardon me, are you a res- 
ident here? 

Podsnap—Yep; been here goin 02 
50 years. What kin I do for you? 

Dinocan—I’m looking for a criminal 
lawyer. Do you have one here? 

Podsnap—Well, we're pretty sure 
we have, but we can’t prove it. 


Joyner—In the good old days girls 
used to kiss and make up. 

Rygg—Yes, but nowadays they mak 
up first. 


Patron—Say, waiter; this steak iso! 
very tender. 

Tired Waiter—Well, did you expec! 
it to put its arms around your 1° 
and kiss you? 
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Opportunities 


.ve you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
: want agents? Want help? Want to work up 

profitable business at home through the mails? 
HFINDER is read by more than a million 
ilies. Tell your story to those interested 
iers in the fewest possible words. 

Classified Rates—75 cents a werd; minimum 

fourteen words. Each initial and group of 

figures, aS well as each part of the name and 
idress, will be counted as words. 

Address nearest advertising office as listed on 

page two. 





AGENTS WANTED 


H INCOME WEEKLY FOR SALESMEN—Spare or 
time. Many make $50.00 or more in a week 
g Highest Quality Stark Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
Healthful outdoor work. Write Quick for Free 
Making Outfit and Weekly Income Plan. No 
or Experience needed. If you can’t sell, Buy 
Trees. Largest Nurseries in World. Nearly 125 
Old. Write For Catalog. Stark Nurseries, Box 
Louisiana, Mo. ae 
HOSE FREE WITH OUTFIT. Make up to 
0 in a week taking orders for amazing new 
Replacement guaranteed against holes, snags, 
ru Rush name, hose size. Wilknit, Desk R-40, 
Gre field, Ohio. me, 
NEW, USED CLOTHING from home, auto, 
Men’s Suits 96c. Overcoats 66c. Dresses 2Ic. 
dies) Coats 42c. Hundreds big bargains. Catalog 
Fre S&N, 440-AH, East 3ist, Chicago. 
BOOKS 
ISRAEL, Yesterday and To-morrow. Prophe- 
f future of Jews. 10 cents. Mrs. W. H. Mer- 
,denton, Fla. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free 


f Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE ae 
GO FARMS AVAILABLE. Washington, Minnesota, 
I , western Montana, Oregon. Dependable 
ivorable climate. Write for impartial advice, 
e and list of typical bargains. Specify state. 
Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


GEORGIA PECANS 


GIA PAPER SHELL PECANS—New crop—10 
2.00; 100 Ibs. $12.50 Prepaid. List free. Dixie 
, Quitman, Ga. 

HUNTING DOGS a 4 
ORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Coon- 
f Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds 
Reasonable. List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ram- 

1 1018. 
2 ee eee 
mews INGE CaN 
LIKE TO DRAW, SKETCH OR PAINT— 
for Talent Test (No Fee). Give age and 
Federal Schools, Inc., Dept. P 119, Minne- 

Minn. 
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MALE HELP WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED to Earn Bonus Suits and 

istrate to friends. Up to $12 in a day easy. 
I ence unnecessary. aluable demonstrating 
f ment, actual samples absolutely Free! H. J. 
es, 1300 Harrison, .Z-918, Chicago. 


MALE ANI’ FEMALE HELP WANTED 


EARNED $267, THREE WEEKS, raising mush- 
in cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed 
suitable. We buy oa. Book Free. United, 
icoln Ave., Dept. 274, Chicago. 


IED Positions: $2,500 yearly and up. Let us 
get one for you; small cost. Write for valu- 
able information No. M-4. Executive’s Promotion 
Se e. Washington, D. C. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


rORS—Time Counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 

g¢ your invention. Write for new 48-Page ee 

No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
€ 4. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, Dept. 
I Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 














EVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c, en- 
ent coupon. 16 reprints 25c 20 Photo Christ- 

n rds from your negative $1.00. 50—$2.00. Wil- 
lios, Box 3535-T, Cleveland, Ohio. 


EN SPARKLING LIFETIME PRINTS and 2 
ful 5x7 Hollywood enlargements with roll 


i, 


25c. Trial. 20 Lifetime prints 25c; 100— 
Prompt—Careful. Lifetone Studios, F-3, Des- 
lowa. 





~ ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 

ll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 

nts, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color 

nesville, Wisconsims 000 
AUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 

ts, eight lifetime prints, 25c. Prompt— 

Film mailers Free. May’s Photo Shop, Box 
IEE Se EY eS 

) VELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 
I 5c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
ice, Roanoke, Virginia. ov 
VELOPED. Two Glossy Enlargements (1 col- 
prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, Illinois 

___ SALESMEN WANTED ee 

‘TEED CONTRACT selling $5.00 appliance to 
wners. Saves up to $50 yearly in gas bills 
entatives make up to $500 monthly. Reliable 
y—bank references. Full or spare time work 
nsible persons. Write Moles, Manager, Dept 
uxCity, Iowa. Anat ao 
PROPIT IN SIX MONTHS BY FOSTER. Over 

in one year by Felton. Over $30.00 daily for 

by D.F.P. All selling our special teol set to 

Exclusive territory. Mesco, BeaverCity, Nebr. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


;WRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
te consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
ng, Chicago. 











TOBACCO 


OK | Milder, golden smoking or rich ri 
* pounds, postpaid, $1.00. Riverside 
Kentucky. 
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RHYME & REASON 


HE way to wealth is as plain as the 
way to market. It depends, chiefly, 
on two words—Industry and Frugality. 
That means, waste neither Time nor Mon- 
ey, but make the best use of both. 
~BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 





Look to your health! And if you have 
it, praise God and value it next to a 
good conscience. 


—IZAAK 


* * * 


WALTON 


Nothing is impossible to the man who 
can will and then do; this is the only 
law of success. 


MIRABEAU 


* * * 


When earth as if on evil dreams 
Looks back upon her wars, 

And the white light of Christ outstreams 
From the red disc of Mars, 

His fame, who led the stormy van 
Of battle, well may cease; 

But never that which crowns the man 
Whose victory was peace. 


—WHITTIER 


*. * * 


Make yourself necessary to the world 
and the world will give you bread. 
—EMERSON 


* * - 


Self-made men are almost alwus apt tew 
be a leetle too proud ov the job. 
—HENRY W. SHAW 


* 7 * 


It is a thousand times better to have 
common sense without education than to 
have education without common sense. 

—-ROBERT G. INGERSOLL 


* * * 


Man cannot call the brimming instant back; 
Time’s an affair of instants spun to days; 
If man must make an instant gold, or black, 
Let him, he may; but Time must go his ways. 
Life may be duller for an instant’s blaze. 
Life’s an affair of instants spun to years, 


Instants are only cause of all these tears. 
in —MASEFIELD 

Life is but jest: 

A dream, a doom; 

A gleam, a gloom— 

And then—good rest! 
Life is but play: 

A throb, a tear; 

A sob, a sneer— 

And then—good day! 
—LEON de MONTENAEKEN 


Gladness, temperance and repose 
Slam the door on the doctor’s nose. 
—LONGFELLOW 


* > * 


I owe all my success in life to having 
always been a quarter-hour early. 
—Lord NELSON 


trusts men will make 
than he who distrusts 


The man who 
fewer mistakes 


them. 
—CAVOUR 
No free government, or the blessings of 
liberty, can be preserved to any people but 
by a firm adherence to justice, modera- 
tion, temperance, frugality and virtue, 
and by a frequent recurrence to funda- 
mental principles. 
—PATRICK HENRY 





STOP ASTHMA 


BRONCHIAL COUGH ATTACKS 


Without Drugs—And Enjoy Relief You 
Never Dreamed of Before. 


Your bronchial tubes should always be kept free of 
congestion. If these tubes become filled with phlegm, 
you can’t breathe properly. Germs and slow poisons 
breed in this thick, stringy mucus. Soon you suffer 
severe paroxysms. The attacks leave you terribly 
weakened and with little faith that anything under 
the sun can help you. Common, untried remedies do 
not get at the cause. It takes the Chemists’ formula, 
Palmiacol, to quickly clear the air passages of poison- 
ous products which cause disease symptoms. 


SENT ON FREE TRIAL 
Write us a letter or mail this advertisement to: 


THE TROMMER COMPANY 
Dept. PF5, Fremont, Ohio 


We will send you a 10 day test supply—24 doses— 
of this valuable treatment. Also booklet with case 
records and other valuable information. 

Send no money, pay nothing to postman. Don’t pay 
anything anytime unless treatment is helping you. If 
satisfied, send only 50c for the treatment in 10 days. 
If not it's FREE. We trust you. Write today. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
* . me 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 

The liver should pouf out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach, You get 
constipated, Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause, 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 10¢ and 25¢ at all 
drug stores, Stubbornly refuse anything else. 


















90 DAYS’ TRIAL 
LOWEST If you need teeth, 
PRICES| but do not care to 


spend much money. 
My Method Is What You Want. You 


MUST be 100% SATISFIED or your 
money will be refunded anytime within your 90 days 
trial. I have thousands of Satisfied Customers in 
United States and foreign countries. MY SPECIAL 
METHOD IS FOUNDED ON 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


SEND NO MONEY 
WRITE TODAY for FREE Booklet & Material. 


DR. CLEVELAND DENTAL LABORATORY 
Dept. 1-89, 503-05 Missouri Ave., E. St. Lowis, ii, 


Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With Little Worry 


Eat, talk, laugh or sneeze without fear 
of insecure false teeth dropping, slipping 
or wabbling. FASTEETH holds plates - 
er and more comfortably. This pleasant 
powder has no gummy, gooey, pasty taste 
or feeling. Doesn’t cause nausea. It’s 
alkaline (non-acid). Checks “plate odor” 
(denture breath). Get FASTEETH at any 
drug store, 


TREATMENT mailed 
on Free Triet. if 
satisfied, send $1; if 
not, it’s Free. Write 
me for your treat- 


ment today. 
W.K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave. Sidney, Ohio 


TO PILE SUFFERERS 














3 Day Treatment FREE 


For sure-fire quick relief from Pile tor- 





ture try the painless, drugless, safe, eco- 
nomical MECCALINE treatment. MECCA- 
LINE is scientifically compounded to help 
alleviate the pain of rectal troubles. Send 
for 3 day, trial MECCALINE treatment 
absolutely FREE. No cost—no obliga- 
tion—send today. 


MECCALINE, 3148-4 Cottage Grove Ave., CHICAGO 
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Lins is the kind of news we like to be 
able to announce: 


In the Commonwealth & Southern sys- 
tem we are now spending, additionally, 
over $20,000,000 for new plants and equip- 
ment, The spending of this sum will re- 
sult in giving jobs, at good wages, to 
about 7,700 people. 


This summer, our current budget, for 
new construction and equipment, called 
for an outlay of $33,000,000. By now add- 
ing over $20,000,000 for new facilities, we 
are increasing the generating capacity of 
our electric properties in Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Illinois, Michigan and Ohio by a total 
of 210,000 kilowatts. 


ka 


Because investors believed that the in- 
dustry was being weakened by govern- 
ment subsidized competition, utilities 
were prevented from marketing new 
junior securities in recent years. They 
were prevented, thereby, from building 
new plants and expanding their facilities. 
Asa result, thousands of people remained 
out of work in industrial plants, on rail- 
roads, in mines and in construction. 


For six years The Commonwealth & 
Southern Corporation, in particular, was 
affected by the Government's power pol- 
icy in the Tennessee Valley. During that 
time, we were prevented from financing 
any broad plant expansion of our South- 
ern properties. 


Recent indications, we hope, hold the 
promise that a generally more construc- 
tive attitude is beginning to be taken by 
Congress and other legislative bodies 
towards business and the utilities, Two 
encouraging signs are: the partial lim- 
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itation by Congress of the operations of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and its 
reluctance to give away more public 
money: to encourage the building of du- 
plicating power systems and subsidized 
operations by publicly owned utilities. 


In the hope that this constructive atti- 
tude by Congress will continue and be 
adopted by government administrators, 
we have gone ahead with our new pro- 
gram. We hope to be able to continue and 
enlarge upon it from year to year. 


kar 


To take care of known markets and fu- 
ture peace time needs for electric power, 
it has been estimated that this country’s 
private utilities can easily spend, annu- 
ally for some years to come, a billion dol- 
lars more than they spent in 1938 for 
plants and equipment. 


The spending of an additional billion 
dollars yearly by the public utility indus- 
try for such purpose would give steady 
employment, at an average annual wage 
of $1,820, to about 385,000 men whose 


The Commonwealth & Southern System 
serves 1,258,000 electric customers in 


Northern Southern 
Territory Territory 


Michigan 
Illinois 
Indiana 


Ohio 
Pennsylvania 


Commonwealth & Southern System’‘s 


average RATE, to residential users of electricity, 
Is 24% BELOW the national average 





The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation 


. Jobs are 
e Cre ated 
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++. because we now 
can increase construction 


families are now probably on relief. At 
present, the average annual cost of keep- 
ing one household on relief is about $550. 
Moving 385,000 heads of families off gov- 
ernment payrolls to private industry pay- 
rolls would reduce the need for govern- 
ment spending by $211,750,000 a year. 


In many other of the country’s indus- 
tries there are situations comparable to 
this. After a decade of depression, they 
also need new equipment and new plants. 
There are now about 166,800 industrial 
plants of all kinds in the United States. 


maar 


Before the current war in Europe stdrt- 
ed, the American public and government 
obviously were fast becoming convinced 
that our unemployment problem will not 
be solved until private enterprise is op- 
erating at full capacity. 


Moreover, it was becoming increasingly 
evident that until our private industry— 
the backbone of our democracy—does 
work at full peace time capacity, our in- 
dividual liberties and our free form of 
government are endangered. 


Clearly, no greater error can be made, 
now, than to let anything divert our 
attention from this objective. We need 
to create a maximum of employment. 
By doing that . . . by making democracy 
function here ... we can best aid our- 
selves and the world as well. 


Certainly now is the time to find out 
what barriers may still be holding back 
our business recovery, and the time for 
everyone to help remove them speedily. 
‘Only the utmost of cooperation may carry 
us through these troublesome times. 


Wendell L. Willkie, eresiwent 
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